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FROM HUMBLE BIRTH TO POPE’S PALACE 


By E. C. CLEVELAND 


hundred millions throughout the world are rejoicing over 

the election of Cardinal Giuseppe Sarto, patriarch of 
Venice, to the highest office in the gift of the church. And com- 
ment as we may on the human frailties of this massive religious 
organization, with its world-wide influence, there is reason for 
general rejoicing that Cardinal Sarto, now Pius X, was chosen. 
A man of humble birth, who has risen from the ranks by sheer 
force of merit, charitableness and good sense, he is believed to 
represents the best element in the church. With all the power at his 
command it is thought he will renew 


N INE million Catholics in the United States and two or three 


of mankind and the elevation of the 
priests. 
political pope, who would extend the 
influence of the church by deep di- 
plomacy, may be happily disappoint- 
ed. And it is also taken for granted 
that he will not devote his energies to 
defending the dogmas of the church 
as a theological pope. His path 
seems to be marked out from his 
previous career and also from the 
fact that he was a devoted pupil of 
Dom Bosco. Dom Bosco was a 
priest, who, something like St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, established asylums for 
poor boys, whom he taught trades. 
He gathered these poor, homeless 
boys together in various cities and 
did an immense amount of good. 
Among other things, he tounded a so- 
ciety of priests, who were known as 
Salesians, being named after St. 
Francis de Sales. It would not be 
surprising if one of the’ early acts of 
Pope Pius X would be to canonize 
his favorite teacher. 

The new pope is one of eight chil- 
drenjtwo sons and six daughters. 
One of his sisters is a dressmaker, 


Those who have feared a 








he could make himself. Still, following Papal precedents, the 
tobacconist and postman of Dellegrazie should become a royal 
count. 

The father and mother of the Pope were but fairly well-to-do. 
Dispatches from Riese, the birthplace of Pius X and a village of 
4,000 inhabitants, state that the Pope’s mother, now dead, when 
living there occupied a small peasant’s house, having in her 
humility always refused to live with her son, Giuseppe, as even 
his modest establishment was considered by her to be too lux- 
urious in comparison with what she was accustomed to. 

The Pope was only twenty-three 
when he was consecrated a priest at 
Castel Franco, birthplace of the great 
master Giorgione, acting afterward 
for nine years as coadjutor to the par- 
ish priest of Tombolo, province of 
Padua, a small village of 2,950 peo- 
ple, who were the first to appreciate 
his virtues. His kindness was untir- 
ing. He sought t@ fill their wants 
and never a murmur was heard when 
he was called in the middle of a win- 
ter night to a death-bed which proved 
to be nothing of the kind. He gave 
freely of his very small means, until 
he often went without meals himself, 
but he kept many a poor family from 
starvation. 

In 1867 he was appointed parish 
priest at Salzano, which was consid- 
ered an important promotion, being 
a village of 3.341 souls. Still, he was 
exceedingly sorry to leave Tombolo, 
having become attached to the people. 
The peasants, when he left, made a 
most enthusiastic demonstration, cry- 
ing “Viva Don Giuseppe,” while many 
women whose children he had bap- 
tized wept copiously. He distinguish- 
ed himself so much at Salzano that 
he was only kept there two years, 





another is married to a sacristan and 
peddler, a third married a wineshop 
keeper and the others are unmarried. The elder brother of the 
Pope, Angelo, lives in the village of Dellegrazie, Province of 
Manua, being the postman of the district and receiving $80 a year 
for his duties. He adds to his income by keeping a shop in which 
he sells tobacco and pork. His two daughters are the belles of 
the village, being known for miles around as the “handsome 
Sarto sisters.” When Pius X was Bishop of Mantua his brother 
Angelo used, often to go there for reasons connected with his 
postal service. The other clerks would ask htm, jokingly, why 
his brother did not find him a better position. Angelo, with 
sturdy independence, answered that he preferred only to be what 


POPE PIUS X. 


which is remarkable in the career of 
an Italian parish priest. 

In 1875 he was elected Chancellor of the Bishopric of Treviso, 
then spiritual director of that seminary, Judge of the Eccle- 
siastical Tribunal and finally Vicar General. 

Pope Leo, who had highly appreciated his cleverness ,piety 
and modesty, appointed him in November, 1884, at the age of 
49 years, Bishop of Manua, where he remained nine years, until 
1893, when he was made a Cardinal and appointed Patriarch of 
Venice. He became the idul of the Venetians. When his gondola 
went through the canals the people rushed on the bridges and 
along the sides of the canals, kneeling and saluting, the women ex- 
claiming, “God bless the Patriarch.” 
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The new Pope used then to say that he did not like to go out 
of sight of the Lions of St. Mark, which now he will never see 
again, if he follows the rule inaugurated by his two predecessors 
never to leave the Vatican. In a few cases in which he came to 
Rome, on returning, when asked if he enjoyed the gorgeousness 
of the Papal court and the magnificence of the functions, Sarto 
answered: “When I am there I feel like a fish out of water.” 

He has very modest tastes, having retained almost the same 
habits as when he was a mere curate at Salzano. He ws severe, 
but was just with his clergy. There is nothing he dislikes so 
much as publicity, detesting the praise and compliments of cour- 
tiers. Frankness is another of his principal qualities, although he 
is somewhat timid. 

The institutional activities of his diocese of Venice became a 
model for the thoroughness with which they were pursued and 
the all embracing plans underlying and conditioning them. Cardi- 
nal Sarto was the good friend of the poor of his diocese and the 
trusted adviser of the rich. He joined the interest of both along 
many lines and brought about a recognition that common welfare 
was the great desideratum. His parochial schools were known 
throughout Italy and his mission establishments brought him the 
attention of men interested in mission work in many lands. 

In his management of the See of Venice Cardinal Sarto 
proved himself a strict churchman, and the record of several acts 
comes down as evidence to this end. He found there more or 
less laxity among the diocesan clergy, and instituted several cor- 
rective measures which brought discipline up to the desired pitch. 
He abolished the veneration of relics of doubtful authenticity; he 
revived the use of the Gregorian chant in Venice and insisted 
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that his priests should observe strictly the liturgical rules. A 
feature of his services was the requirement that the Gospel lesson 
read on Sunday and feast days should be expounded to the people 
in the vernacular. He is a man of great learning and a prolific 
writer. He founded three or four newspapers, published in 
Venice, Mantua and Treviso, and sometimes wrote articles for 
them. 

Among the embarrassing questions for the Pope to settle will 
be the situation in France. From the church’s point of view this 
is anything but satisfactory. It is known that the government 
of that country has for some time been on the eve of abolishing 
the Concordat, which would mean the disestablishment of the 
church in France. And the trouble with the teaching orders has 
seemed to give the German Emperor his chance to pose as the 
special friend of the church. With France at least in danger of 
becoming hostile and with Germany so evidently disposed to 
“play politics,” it is important that the Pope should put himself 
under no obligations to either power. 

There are many other important questions that present 
themselves. The whole world is interested in knowing whether 
the new Pope will continue to play the role of “prisoner of the 
Vatican,’ and whether the old strife for the restoration of the 
temporal power will be continued. 

If Pius X is really, as he is said to be, a man of progressive 
ideas, our own Government ought to have little difficulty in car- 
rying through the negotiations in regard to the Philippine friar 
question. Here will come another test which will make clear the 
Pope’s attitude toward the great forces of the time. 


THE HUDSON CHAINED FOR SERVICE 


By THOMAS COMMERSFORD MARTIN, IN THE ‘REVIEW OF REVIEWS” 


HILE the presnt successful attempts to employ the water 

powers of California and the far West in general touch on 
the sensational, the great work in New York State is of equal 
importance, though of less appeal to the imagination. It has al- 
ready been told in these pages how, in the Sierras, the “downward 
smoke” ofthe falling, pausing streams is converted into electric 
current fiashed to the Golden Gate, two hundred miles away, over 
shining circuits of copper and aluminum filaments; and this ability 
te wrench energy from filmy fog goes beyond anything we have 
yet accomplished in compelling the irresistible tidal flow of Niagara 
to give up its pewer for all the necessities of the Empire State. 
But Caiifornia appears to be still sorely deficient in storage ca- 
pacity; and Niagara, with all the great lakes back of it, ought to 
be good for at least Half a million horse-power during centuries 
to come, without any lover of beauty being the poorer for it. 
That half-million would take care of a lot of machinery all the way 
from Buffalo to Harlem. 

New York State, however, has other water-power resources 
besides Niagara, and I have already had the privilege of noting 
in these pages that of the St. Lawrence, at Massena, as an ex- 
ample. For some years past, the stately Hudson has also been in 
harness, and its energy at Mechanicsville is in daily use, thousands 
of horse-power being transmitted daily to the great General 
Electric shops at Schenectady, miles away. These two mighty 
rivers could twist the whole New York Central Railroad system 
around their little back-waters, so to speak, and presumably they 
will be allowed to do this some day. 
dustrial utility is enormous, 


In the meantime, their in- 


feet long, too feet high, and containing 180,000 cubic feet of 
masonry. Thus is the good old river lifted 50 feet above its 
former bed, and then made to do a lofty tumble of 80 feet back 
again, in the course of which it is to deliver over 30,000 horse- 
power for electrical transmission to Albany, Troy, Amsterdam, 
Schenectady, and any other place holding out its little tin cup for 
a share. To show how electrical energy can be transmogrified and 
whipped around the stump, it may be noted that the electric mo- 
tors doing most of the hard work in the Spiers Falls construction 
get their current fram the earlier plant at Mechanicsville, nearly 
twenty-five miles away to the south, so that if the Hudson is not 
exactly like Paris during the siege of 1870—“‘fried in its own fat”— 
it is at least being fettered by its own foam. 

At Spiers Falls a large power house has been erected, to 
which the water from the power canal passes by means of ten 
steel tubes, each connecting with a wheel case that contains a 
pair of turbines. Eight of these pair will drive eight electric gen- 
erators, each of about 3,750 horse-power, and the other two are 
rated at about 2,750 horse-power each, the total water-power ca- 
pacity of the plant, when complete, being 46,800 horse-power. In 
view of the fact that the watershed of the Hudson above Spiers 
Falls has an area of twenty-seven thousand square miles, with a 
mean flow at the falls of between six and seven thousand cubic 
feet per second, and that storage dams are also to be constructed, 
it will be seen that this plant is hardly likely to suffer at any time 
from a dry throat. The current will be sent out at the high pres- 
sure of twenty-six thousand five hundred volts to sub-stations at 





and, with proper forestry, it 
will not diminish yet awhile. 
The latest conquest of Hud- 
son River power is at Spiers 
Falls, at the foot of Mount 
McGregor, where General 
Grant died, about sixty miles 
south of the point where the 
stream rises, and forty miles 
northward of Albany. At 
this point the river has late- 
ly been damned up ‘by 
a stone wall over 1,800 





Glen Falls, Fort Edward, 
Saratoga, Ballston, Schenec- 
tady, and Watervliet, and 


will be called upon to per- 
form an endless variety of 
work, from operating street 
cars and lights to driving 





sewing-machines and cement 
works. By July of this year, 
it is expected that the first 
fifteen thousand electrical 
horse-power will be avail- 
able from Spiers Falls. 





SECTION OF THE DAM ACROSS THE HUDSON, 


100 FEET HIGH AND I800 FEET LONG. 
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THE TELEPHONE NEWSPAPER IN BUDAPEST 


THE MOST UNIQUE JOURNAL IN THE WORLD AND HOW IT IS OPERATED 


By FREDERICK A. TALBOT, IN ‘‘CHAMBER’'S JOURNAL” 


ILL the newspaper always remain in the form now so 
familiar, and will the news always be printed from type 
upon paper? The most convincing reply to this abstruse 

interrogation is to be found in Budapest. Probably there are few 
who would be so rash as to aver that the capital of Hungary ranks 
as one of the most progressive and up-to-date cities in the worl; 
yet this city is setting an important example, inasmuch as one of 
its intelligencers publishes information of an event while it is ac- 
tually happening—not as quickly as possible after it has occurred. 
Such an assertion appears at a cursory view a mere chimera; but 
nevertheless the Telephone Herald is a concrete reality, and forci- 
bly demonstrates how, in the near future. the news of the day will 
be disseminated; and its title sufficiently describes how this is 
achieved—namely, by abandoning the printing-press and its thou- 
sand and one accessories, and substituting therefor the simple 
telephone. 

lwo or three years ago a Hungarian mechanic named Puska 
came to Budapest with a small instrument—the result of great la- 
bor, perseverance, and ingenuity amid many disappointments. 
This he exhibited, confidently asserting that it would furnish the 
newspaper of the future; but the preternaturally sage scoffed at his 
instrument and declared that his emphatic declaration was only 
the fantasy of a highly fertile and imaginative brain. But Puska 
was not to be denied in his confidence in the apparatus, and at last 
he succeeded in having it submitted to a thorough, practical test. 
Then the Telephone Herald was started upon its career, which 
many predicted would be short and disastrous; but it did not prove 
a passing, ephemeral toy. The promoters did not attempt too am- 
bitious a scheme at first. A news-service pure and simple was 
commenced, and soon emphasized its superiority over the existing 
newspapers in the rapid distribution of news. Its initial subscrib- 
ers, who were piqued by that curiosity characteristic of anything 
widely divergent from the orthodox, soon realized its invaluable 
qualities, so far as celerity and reliability were concerned, and its 
fame rapidly spread not only throughout the city but in the country 
eistricts and provincial towns. Subscribers were enrolled with 
such rapidity that the company experienced a great difficulty in 
coping with the work of extending the system and enlarging their 
apparatus. The inventor and his appliance were received every- 
where immediately on the practicability and efficiency of the in- 
vention being assured; and they were the principal topics of con- 
versation in the streets and clubs and of discussion in the news- 
papers. 

So soon as the new venture was firmly established, Puska was 
besieged with offers to purchase his invention. and many of them 
were tempting; but the inventor turned a deaf ear to them all. 
Even today the arrangements of the telephone exchange at the 
office and the methods of its manipulation are jealousy guarded 
from inspection by any person not directly concerned in the oper- 
ations. 

The economical working of such an enterprise as the Tele- 
phone Herald is obvious. There is no printing and type-setting 
machinery involving the expenditure of many thousands of pounds; 
the plant simply comprises a telephone wire and receiver at the 
subscriber's residence, connected with the exchange. The staff 
is very similar in composition to that of the conventional news- 
paper office: the editor and his assistants. and the usual super- 
numeraries for the collection of news. When there is any special 
item of information to be distributed, all the subscribers are simul- 
taneously rung up and connected with the editorial sanctum. and 
the editor or assistant reads over the news into the transmitter on 
his desk in a clear voice so that his words may be quite au tible 
even to the most distant listener. The items of news, as they are 
received in the office. are written and sub-edited in the usual man- 
ner, and condensed as much as possible, so that the subscribers 
may receive the intelligence in the fewest words compatible with 
sense and lucidity. Even the leaders and editorial comments are 
transmitted in the same manner. 

As the Telephone Herald developed and the number of sub 
scribers increased, a system of organization for the transmission 
of the news was carried out. The reports are not transmitted 
promiscuously as they arrive: for the convenience of the subscrib 
ers they are despatched hourly, the first service being at eleven 
in the morning an! the Jast at three o’clock in the afternoon. In 


the event of any special news arriving in the intervals, it is imme- 
diately communicated to the subscribers. As the service develops, 
the editions will be elaborated to cope with the exigencies of the 
subscribers. 

The apparatus at the subscriber’s residence consists of a tele- 
phone-receiver, similar to that of the ordinary telephone, attached 
to the wall, but yet so small and neat as not to be unnecessarily 
obtrusive or unsightly. From this depend two long lengths of 
wire, Carrying at their extremities a small dise or trumpet which 
the subscriber places over his ear. The apparatus is so arranged 
that the subscriber can lie down or follow some other occupation 
while he hears the news. Should the information not prove de- 
lectable to the auditor, he simply places the trumpet upon the 
hooks fitted to the receiver. 

Notification of the sending of news is transmitted by an alarm- 
signal, which arrests the attention of the subscriber to the instru- 
ment, since it is obvious that he could not be always at the receiver 
awaiting information. Then, to draw attention to a special com- 
munication of news before, between, or after any of the usual 
hours of transmission, an alarm-signal has been intraduced—a 
sort of trumpet—which is sufficiently loud to be heard distinctly 
three rooms away. Another valuable improvement in the appar- 
atus is the transportable station, which dispenses with the necessity 
of the ear-trumpets, being fixed in any particular part of the 
room. By an ingenious contrivance, it is now practicable to re- 
move the ear-trumpets into any room of the house which is prop- 
erly equipped with installations, and connect them with the system 
there. 

The subscribers are brought into close contact with the poli- 
tics of the day. The Telephone Herald has a special staff of re- 
porters in the galleries of the Austrian and Hungarian Houses of 
Parliament, who forward their reports half-hourly, so that the sub- 
scriber is almost following the transactions. A burning question, 
an important decision, the result of a petition, or the declaration 
of a prominent Minister is known to the subscriber within three 
minutes after it is spoken. Such rapidity is beyond the possibilities 
of the ordinary daily newspaper. 

This unique newspaper not only fulfils all the requirements of 
the financier, stockbroker, speculator, politician, and athlete, and 
provides the general news; it supplies recreation as well. The 
directors of the concern, when it had once firmly established itself 
as part and parcel of the Hungarian’s existence, conceived the idea 
of providing concerts for the delectation of subscribers. After 
nrolonged experiments it at last became possible to bring distant 
listeners into direct connection with a talented orchestra or some 
universally favorite prima-donna. At the head offices of the paper 
is provided a special concert-room, where have gathered nearly 
all the greatest vocal and instrumental musicians. A music-pro- 
gram is prepared daily, and given every night after supper. By 
this means a subscriber reclining itt his arm-chair, toasting his 
feet before his own fire. and sipping his claret can listen in abso- 
lute comfort and ease to Sousa’s band, Patti’s masterful render- 
ing of “Home. Sweet Home,” or a recitation. Thus the influences 
of music are brought directly into a private residence. Especially 
convenient is this arrangement to suburban and provincial sub- 
scribers who cannot or do not wish to enter the city at night. 
Even the juvenile members of a family are catered for. Children’s 
concerts are arranged during the afternoons, and the editors and 
contributors of the various children’s papers, whom the little ones 
“have always been anxious to see an? sneak to,” are brought face 
to face, or rather mouth to ear. with their little readers, with what 
delight to the latter can be easily divined. 

The same connectiens are carried out between the subscribers 
and the theatres. When the i*ea was first started. special critics 
were despatched to the theatres. and their comments were relate? 
over the telephone: but now the subscribers have become their own 
critics. Hung between the electric lamns illuminating the theatres 
are sill brass funnels (micromhones). by means of which everv 
vocal detail of drama or onera. recitation or song, is transmitted 
to the distant auditer—a system of patronizing the theatre far 
more economical than annearine in person, and far cheaper than 
an electronhone or theatremhone For instance. in Paris, the lat- 
ter instrument—which, by the wav. has to be snecially connected— 
costs twelve poun’s per annum: but in Budapest a subscriber can 
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obtain the same amusement by means of the Telephone Herald for 
ten years at the same cost. 

M. Puska’s invention also fulfils a direct educational force— 
the teaching of languages to those who feel disposed to acquaint 
themselves with other languages than their own. For half-an-hour 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays lectures are delivered by 
competent teachers in French and English; and for the same time 
on the alternate days (Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays) in 
Italian or some other tongue. Hundreds of people can thus learn 
simultaneously. As is well known, it is far easier to learn a for- 
eign tongue by sound, since one can thus acquire the peculiar 
vocalization indigenous to the respective languages. 

When the Telephone Herald first entered into serious compe- 
titicn with the daily newspapers, and its rivalry was anticipated 
by them, the press strongly denounced this unique departure from 
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the orthodox, apprehensive that if it did not ruin them, it would 
at any rate inflict a great deal of harm; but the reverse is just what 
has happened. Instead of injuring the daily newspaper, it has 
rather strengthened its position. People cannot afford to spend 
the whole of the day with their ear at a telephone-receiver or 
perusing a newspaper from morning till night. What is the result? 
The telephone delivers in a terse, incisive manner any special item 
of news; and, if the subscriber’s curiosity be aroused therein, he 
promptly seeks the next day’s newspapers for a full report. The 
Telephone Herald also proves a reliable source of information to 
provincial papers, which are supplied with news instead of by tele- 
gram or incurring the expense of employing reporters in the cap- 
ital. On the whole, the Hungarian regards the Telephone Herald 
as an indispensable institution. 





REGULATES THE {TEMPERATURE JOF THE BODY 


HOW A SECTION OF 


S a general proposition the human 
system in its adaptability to the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold is one of the most 
complicated and interesting mechanisms in 
existence. Five or six degrees of internal 
fever almost surely will burn a man to 
death in a few hours; twenty-five degrees 
above the normal body temperature may 
be endured externally, year after year, in 
some of the stoke holes and boiler rooms 
of gigantic machinery plants. The endur- 
ance of external heat is because of the of- 
fice of the cerebral matter in the medulla 
oblongata at the floor of the fourth ventri- 
cle of the brain. 

There are five of these ventricles or cav- 
ities, in the brain. This fourth ventricle 
lies just above the roof of the mouth and 
from the meridian line of the hard palate a 
stiletto passed right and left toward the tip 
of the ears would penetrate it near the 
centre—for this fourth ventricle is in dupli- 
cate, as are other brain divisions. 

“Just what are the physical functions of 
this fourth ventricle in controlling the tem- 
peratures of the body are as unknown to 
the physiologist as are the physical func- 
tions of the brain in producing thought,” 
said Dr. J. F. Burkholder, when asked for 
an explanation by an interviewer for the 
Chicago Tribune. “It is known only that 
there is the seat of control of the tempera- 
tures of the human body, and without its 
action man would freeze or burn up in the 
extremes of cold and heat.” 

According to the doctor, one of the great 
direct agents of this fourth ventricle is the 
aracto pili muscle, which lies beneath the 
skin all over the body, and which is espe- 
cially susceptible to the influences of heat 
and cold. Under stress of cold, this mi- 
nute muscle, which finds place and occupa- 
tion directly beside the hair follicles, mani- 
fests itself most plainly to the observer. At 
the first promptings of severe cold these 
muscles contract, and the minute hairs 
which, under normal temperature, lie over 
the body close to the skin, are drawn by this 
contraction until the pores are closed and 
the individual hairs are erect, giving to the 
surface of the skin the well-known “goose 
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HEAT AND COLD IN THE HUMAN SYSTEM 


flesh” recognized by the laiety everywhere. 

To the extent that the cold contracts 
these muscles the heat relaxes them, until, 
under the influence of a hot day in Chicago, 
where there is an overplus of moisture in 
the air, with the sweating at the open pores 
and the inability of the moisture laden air 
to evaporate this sweat, the temperature of 
the body may rise from its normal of 98% 
to more than 100 degrees, entailing great 
suffering. 

It is not from the outside that much of 
the summer heat 
Within the every chemical 
change in the system entails the production 
of heat, as in the oxidizing of the blood and 
in the processes of digestion. Muscle ac- 
tion in even the most sedentary of employ- 
ments is a source of heat, and in the in- 
tense application of the mind to any propo- 
sition it may be said that the greatest de- 
gree of heat results in the body of the man 
sitting steadily at his desk. 

“Without making a radical statement 
along this line,” said Dr. Buckholder, “TI 
should say that in all probability the heat 
generated in the human body, and which is 
subject to the actions of the medulla ob- 
longata in cooling, is generated in greatest 
degree in the brain of the man whose work 
is to think; that secondarily the chemical 


comes to distress the 


body. boty 


actions involved in digestion make heat in 
the next greatest measure, with the heart 
and lung actions third in rank. 

“When a man is intent upon study on a 
warm day there will be the maximum of 
blood supply to the brain. Time was when 
it passed as truth that in the breaking down 
of tissues the blood for repairing the worn- 
out particles of brain or bone or muscle 
was Oxidized in the lungs, and so passed to 
the portions of the body laid waste. But 
now it is certain that this oxidizing of the 
worn tissues takes place at the point where 
down, and where 


the tissues,are broken 


e 
this chemical action is going on in greatest 
degree in the body there should be, logical- 
ly, the greatest heat. Practically, however, 


this cannot be said to be true.” 


AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLS THE EXTREMES OF 


HOW,TO SLEEP SOUNDLY 
N OT how much, but how well,” may be 
applied to. sleep as to many other af- 
fairs in life. He who sleeps normally may 
be well and strong on six, perhaps even 
fewer, hours of sleep. He who sleeps as do 
the majority of people will be apt to find 
even eight or ten hours inadequate. The 
question is rather how to sleep than how 
long to sleep. 
rest. 


There are people who never 
Sitting or lying down, as well as walk- 
ing or working, their muscles are active. 
On the other hand, there are some who can 
lie down, relax all the muscles, stop think- 
ing, and rest in this way without sleeping 
for a half or quarter of an hour. One may 
rest without sleep, just as one may sleep 
without rest. 

Sleep is very largely a matter of self- 
command. ‘How far away are the enemy?” 
asked Napoleon. “They will reach us in 
twenty minutes,” was the answer. “Then 
I'll have twenty minutes’ sleep,” he remark- 
ed. And he slept calmly and restfully. Dr. 
William Pepper, of Philadelphia, had the 
same power; so had Von Humboldt. These 
men had mastered the art of sleep. Sleeping 
is an art—an art to be acquired, happily. 
How to antagonize insomnia in a normal 
way is, perhaps, one of the most important 
problems which is given to a brain-worker 
tc solve. Blessed are they who can solve 
it in the right way; and unblessed are they 
who try to solve it in the wrong way. 

“Tet me give a morsel of personal exper- 
ience,” says a writer in this connection: 
“After a day of more or less exacting brain 
activity is done I am in the habit of using 
some artificial and mechanical means to get 
the circulation away from the head back to 
the extremities. I used to think that walk- 
ing would do this; and it is certainly help- 
ful; but it is by no means always to be re- 
lied upon. Here is a little recipe: Before 
getting into bed, stand on tiptoe, letting the 
body down slowly as far as possible, then 
rise again with deliberation. Do this twen- 
ty or fifty times every night at least. I 
have heard of an octogenarian in my neigh- 
borhood who attributes his long life and 


health to observance of this little device.” 
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THE AUTOMATIC RESTAURANT 


UNIQUE SCIENTIFIC MARVEL WHICH DISPENSES WITH THE TIME-HONORED WAITER 


LL have grown familiar with the slot-machine and other 

automatic devices, but few have seen the automatic restau- 

rant, a gigantic slot-machine or combination of slot-ma- 
chines from which we can now purchase food and drink. 

To the American, who is so accustomed to mechanical con- 
trivances that he no longer is astonished by their performances, 
this automatic restaurant is but the logical development of the 
automatic vending machine. The wonder is that this idea is not of 
American, but of German, origin. Automatic restaurants have 
been common in many of the more prominent European cities for 
the last nine years, 

New York’s restaurant, in principle, is very much the same 
as those of the German towns. It is fitted up much more elab 
orately, however. Its electric lights, its dazzling mirrors, and its 
resplendent marble outshine everything on Broadway. 
age cafe, which to the country 


a he aver 


visitor, seems to be illuminated 
with extravagant splendor, is but 
a dismal place compared with it. 

The man who walks into the 
automatic restaurant with the 
idea that he can sit down at a 
table and what he likes 
from a waiter, will be sadly mis- 
taken. 


order 


There are no waiters in 
the usually accepted sense of the 
term. The two or three white- 
aproned men who nonchantly 
roam around without apparently 
much to do there not to 
serve meals, but to remove the 
empty dishes. You must serve 
yourself. You buy your portion 
qi meat or soup, or your cup of 
coffee, and you carry what you 
have bought to your table. If 
you are ina hurry, you may stan 
and eat, and enjoy what is pop- 
ularly known as a “perpendicular 
meal.” 


are 


In describing the automatic 
restaurant, says a writer in the 
Scientific American, it may be 


well to divide its various appli- 
ances into three classes. The first 
class of machines sell hot food 
by means of coins and checks; 
dispense cold 
(salads, desserts) by the use of 
coins and the third sell 
liquids (beer, wine, coffee, whis- 
ky, liquors, etc.) by the use of 
coins alone. 

The restaurant comprises two 
floors, or rather a floor and a basement. 


the second food 


alone; 


REMOVING A PURCHASED FISH. 


On the upper floor the 
patrons purchase what they desire; in the basement the food is 
cooked or otherwise prepared, and lifted to the floor above by 
means oi elevators. 

The operation of the elevators may best be explained by de- 
scribing the process of purchasing food. The bill of fare is print- 
ed upon a board in which the slots are located. 
reference letter. 


Each slot bears a 
Opposite slot A, a small placard is pasted which 
gives the name of the particular dish to be purchased by dropping 
a coin in that slot. Similar legends are printed upon the placards 
pasted opposite slots B, C, D, ete. 

After the desired dish has been selected, a coin of the proper 
A handle is 
pulled, which rings a bell in the basement, and signals the attend- 
ants. 


denomination is dropped into the corresponding slot. 


Simultaneously a brass check is delivered. The coin has 
dropped down a chute, which lies adjacent to the elevator and is 
held in place at the bottom by a retaining device. By counting 


the number of coins as they lie side by side above the retaining 





cevice, the attendants know exactly how many dishes of that par- 
‘ood are wanted. As each dish is served, the retaining de- 
vice is released, so tha 


t a coin drops into a receptacle, leaving be- 
number of coins corresponding to the number of dishes 
still to be served. The food, attractively 


hind a 


served in neat chinaware, 
is placed on a silvered metal tray in one of the compartments of 


the elevator. The purchaser sees his dish as it lies in the elevator 
behind ar 


glass Pp 





tition; he cannot reach it, however, because it 
Not until 
he has cropped his brass check into a second slot, bearing a refer- 

letter corresponding to that of the coin slot, and pulled an- 
other handle, will the elevator Cescend sufficiently to enable him to 
obtain his purchase. 


has been lifted somewhat above the discharge opening. 


ence 


\fter the elevator has descended the food 
is removed in the manner shown in the illustration, 

Here, one peculiarity in the slot mechanism of the automatic 
restaurant should be mentioned. 
Spurious coins, as well as coins 
of improper value, fail to operate 
the mechanism. An honest slot 
machine is probably as rare as an 
honest man. The automatic res- 
taurant machines, however, are 
far more trustworthy than many 
a human being. Coins of im- 
proper value which have been er- 
roneously inserted are returned. 
The purchaser is not cheated. 

Cold foods, such as salads and 
desserts, are placed upon the ele- 
vators of another section and 
raised to the purchasing floor in 
full view, protected, of course, by 
glass partitions. In order to 
purchase what one desires, it is 
necessary simply to drop a coin 
in the slot and to pull a handle. 
The elevator then descends one 
step so that the particular salad 
or dessert can be withdrawn from 
the discharge opening just as in 
the previous case. No checks 
are here used, since the dishes 
are cold and the attendants below 
need not be informed of the par- 
ticular kind of food desired. 

New York is by no means the 
first American city to possess an 
automatic restaurant. Philadel- 
phia anticipated it by some 
months. The Philadelphia equip- 
ment is exactly similar, mechan- 
ically, to that of New York. Res- 
taurants on the same principle 
ire soon to be opened in Chicago. 

<—_—- 
MAKE iCE BY ELECTRICITY 


From the 


trical machine has been invented, says The Eve- 


NEW 
ia ning Post, by which, it is claimed, ice can be made in houses 


or apartments at 


elec 


much less cost than it can be furnished by any 
company. The machine is operated by a one-horse-power motor, 
which is declared to be capable of producing 1,200 pounds of ice 
in twenty-four hours, at a cost to the consumer of about $1. It 
is also declared by the electric company which is using the ma- 
chine that a small refrigerating machine on the same principle can 
be installed in any refrigerator which will maintain an absolutely 
even temperature for a whole season, and that it will also produce 
small pieces of ice for an ice-pitcher, and may be used for freezing 
cream. In Hartford, Conn., the electric light company intends to 
lease the machines to householders, and charge them only for 


the current used in them. The new machine uses anhydrous am- 
monia, and its expansion is regulated by a small 


which 


electric motor, 
its work automatically and requires no more 
attention than the usual oiling. 


goes about 
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THE SUCCESS OF MISSIONS IN CHINA 


NOTABLE TRIBUTE TO INFLUENCE AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES 


By CHEN: UNG LIANG CHENG, CHINESE MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES 


HE Empire of China antedates ancient Egypt. When the 
Pharaohs were building the pyramids China, with a high 
state of civilization, was moving onward under a firmly es- 

tablished government. While Europe was still a wilderness peo- 

pled with barbarians and the Western continent had no place on 
the map of the known world, China possessed a civilization that 
included letters, ethics, religions and politics. 

It is to this ancient land and to this conservative people that 

the heralds of the Christian religion have come, and without a 

moment’s hesitation it will be conceded that to them belongs the 

major part of the credit for opening China’s closed doors. From 
the days of the Nestorian Christian in the third century, the priests 
of the Church of Rome in the thirteenth, or the coming of the 
protestant adherents in the beginning of the eighteenth, the mis- 
sionaries have penetrated far into the heart of the country, and 
have invariably been the frontiersmen for trade and commerce. 
The unselfish devotion, perhaps in individual cases tinctured with 
some bigotry of sect, but notwithstanding a most admirable, un- 
selfish devotion, has characterized the labors of the missionaries 
in China. While in a state of progress the work must have seemed 
discouragingly slow, yet looking at it as a whole 
at this time, the and philanthropic 

Boards in America and England which have sent 

out their representatives must see much reason 

for encouragement. 


zealous 


As has been said, the conserva- 
tism of the Chinese makes them 
slow in accepting any innovations 
and it speaks volumes for the 
perseverance of the missionaries 
as well as for the excellent re- 
sults of their endeavors, that 
some twenty different denomina- 
tions are successfully 
throughout the Kingdom. Their 
mission stations, schools and hos- 


a 


working 


pitals are scattered, more or less 
sparsely, in all parts of the coun- 
try. There are almost three thou- 
sand_ protestant 
there, with double that number 
of Catholics. The Chinese as a 
nation are eager for instruction, 
and perhaps this fact underlies 
much of the these 
Christian missionaries, as almost 


missionaries 


success ol CHENIUNG 


every station conducts some kind of a school. Many of them are 
of a high standard and command universal respect. 

In eddition to these schools there are many philanthropic 
and charitable organizations, 


missions. 


which are the outgrowth of the 
The Young Men’s Christian Association has two or 
thousand adherents. with buildings at Pekin, 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Nanking an1 Hongkong, and there are a few 
branches of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
are Christian 


three handsome 


There 
Coffee Houses, Free Reading 
Rooms and Book-Lending Societies for the sailors and others 


Endeavor Societies, 
of the working classes. There are numerous temperance organ- 
izations and many anti-opium and binding societies. 
Doubtless the Emperor's recent edict prohibiting the practice of 


anti-foot 


foot-binding will be hailed with delight by this latter society. 
There are industrial institutions which are teaching the young peo- 
ple the domestic arts of the West, and innumerable classes for 
the acquirement of English. 

But that which undoubtedly, above all else, has made the way 
for the missions are the medical missionaries and the hospitals 
which they have established. etucated Chinese acknowl- 
edges that his country is behind in the science of medicine. and 


Every 


the American or European physician, whether he comes as a mis- 
sionary or not, is most cordially welcomed. The gospel of heal- 
ing is cne that makes its own way into the hearts of the people. 


for suffering makes the whole worl] kin, and it can be said with- 
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out controversy that the medical missionary can enter homes 
where none of his colleagues can. The Christian hospitals an4 
dispensaries—there are approximately two hundred of them in 
the kingdom—are revolutionizing the natives’ ideas of the treat- 
ment for the sick. Particularly is this true in regard to the wom- 
en of China. Custom prohibits men physicians from any general 
practice among native ladies. 
this 


The Christian missions have seized 
skillful woman 
doctors, who have been angels of mercy not only at their hospi- 


upon unfortunate fact 


and have sent many 
tals but in the inner circles of the homes to which they have been 
invited. The Mission Hospital at Canton was the first one found- 
ed in the country by a mission station. The Government gave the 
ground upon which it was built, and it has always been supported 
by the foreign and native residents. Since it opened its doors 
some ten or more years ago many thousand cases have been 
treated. The Shanghai Hospital and Dispensary has taken care of 
more than a hundred thousand patients, and wherever these insti- 
tutions are located they are crowded with patronage. 

The highest class of people patronize these foreign hospitals. 
His Excellency, the late lamented Earl Li Hung Chang, was a 
firm friend of medical missions. Both he and Lady Li were 
treated by the missionary physicians, and from his own purse Earl 
Li Hung Chang supported the Isabella Fisher Hospital at Tientsin. 
In Kiu Kiang, Central China, the 
Elizabeth Skelton Danforth Hos- 
pital, the gift of Chicago 
gentleman as a memorial to his 
wife, is almost entirely supported 
by wealthy Chinese ladies. Two 
Chinese young women, who were 
educated at Ann Arbor in this 
country, are the physicians in 
charge there, and last year they 
treated nearly ten thousand pa- 
tients. The largest and best in- 
stitution of this kind in Western 
China is the William Gamble 
Memorial, exclusively for wom- 
en. 
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There are ten leper asylums 
in charge the missionaries, 
and several them which are 
supported the Government. 

As has been shown, their phy- 
sicians and_ hospitals 
brought them in touch with 
many of the higher classes, and their printed publications are ex- 
tending their influence far beyond the bounds of their personal 
work. The Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge, one of the mission enterprises, has made itself felt 
throughout a widespread territory in the twelve or fourteen years 
of its existence. It has gained the ear of the intellectual classes. 
and has circulated hundreds of translations of European works on 


of 
of 
by 


K ¢ 465. have 


scientific, historical, religious and general subjects. Many of the 
The Bible Society 
of Scotland has sent out from its headquarters at Hankow four 
million volumes of the Bible, or parts of it. 


missions have publishing houses of their own. 


The Presbyterian 
Publishing House at Shanghai has gotten out more than three 
million pages in the last five years. The Methodists have a sim- 
ilar establishment at 


tions are carrying on enterprises of like character. 


Fuchchau, and all of the other denomina- 
The Bible 
has been translated into twenty-six of the Chinese dialects. 

That the influence of these things and that the spirit of the 
times is very forcibly at work among the Chinese cannot be con- 
troverted. The daily paner is a growing power which will only 
take time to become as mighty an influence there as it is in the 
Western worl’. “The sleeping nation.” if China ever deserved that 
title. is awakening. When she is thoroughly aroused and utilizes 
her great strength. when her boundless resources and her limit- 
1 


less needs are realize? and appreciated by the other nations, she 


will, beyond a doubt. become the dominating Power of the 
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THE IDEAL WOMAN OF THE FUTURE 


QUALITIES WHICH FORM THE CHARACTER OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY WOMAN 


By HELOISE E. HERSEY, IN THE “OUTLOOK” 


HE progress of civilization in the century past has given to 

women novel and extraordinary opportunities for education. 

lt is common to treat that fact as if it were for women the 
most important one of the time. It is not. ‘(he most important 
fact in respect of the evolution of society in the nineteenth century 
is one in which men and women are alike concerneu. it 1s tnis: 
The human race has been called on for adaptation to a new en- 
vironment, with a rapidity unknown in the history of the world. 
We speak of the sixteenth century as the age of discovery, and 
picture the excitement of that time, with its startling experience 
and its enlargement of the imagination. 
Keat’s stirring lines describing 


We read with emotion 


“stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise,— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 

The silent agitation of that handful of explorers pales before 
tue sight one may now see almost any day of the year, when a 
great floating town discharges its population of thousands of men, 
women and children seeking a land of startling novelty and of in- 
finite promise—conditions of life untried and unimagined—occupa- 
tions varied, strenuous, rewarding—or poverty and death in exile. 
The scene at the immigrant station of New York is a common- 
place of our time. 
of itself a miracle. 

This is but one of the rapid changes in the conditions of living. 
The concentration of life in huge cities, travel that girdles the con- 
tinents, the fierce competition that after a hand-to-hand struggle 
makes peace by some vast combination, the increase of wealth 
and of poverty, the enormous factory, the ten-thousand-acre farm, 
the telephone exchange, the reformatory, the beneficent hospital, 
and the impending triumph by which man is apparently to enslave 
the circumambient air and force it to waft his word over the 
oceans—these and a thousand other marvels have made of life in 
our time a matter nearly as different from life in the seventeenth 
century as was that of apes in the primeval forest different from 
that of Egypt under the Ptolemies. The demand for adaptation 
came with lightning-like rapidity. It came to all at once. No 
wonder that in the turmoil it has been imperfectly answered. 

Great as has been the demand for adaptation made upon the 
whole race, that made upon women alone has been still greater. 
Here are some typical facts. In 1800 less than one hundred wom- 
en were employed in factories in the United States. Employment 
in other lines outside those strictly domestic was rare. Even 
women teachers were few. Today five millions of women are en- 
gaged in the United States in four hundred different wage-earning 
occupations. 

In 1840 there was not a college in the world open to women. 
In 1890 in this country 303 colleges were open to both men and 
women, 127 to men alone, and 170 to women 
advantage of 43 in favor of women. 

In 1900 there were in colleges in this country 58,467 men and 
34,407 women—that is, nearly sixty per cent as many women 
as men, 


That it should have become a commonplace is 


alone—an actual 


In 1900, in the United States, degrees were conferred on 10,794 
men and on 4,293 women—more than one-third as many women 
as men. 

The field that the college alone has thrown open to women is 
of bewildering extent and charm. Friendship, athletics, scientific 
research, several of the professions, have brought us their novel 
offerings. Surprises have been so numerous that women have al- 
most lost the power of being surprised. The announcement that 
Harvard College had conferred upon a woman the degree of Ph.D. 
would be greeted with not much more excitement than that 
aroused in our grandmothers by the news that the stage-coach 
between Boston and New York had reduced its time for the trip 
by an hour and a half. The impossible of yesterday has become 
the commonplace of today. 

There have been grave reasons—reasons far deeper than the 
Mere question of sex—for confusion during the last fifty years in 
regard to the feminine ideal. That there has been such confusion 
it is useless to deny. In our grandmother's time folk were pretty 
well agreed as to what a woman ought to be. The type was set- 


uled, and variations irom it were regarded with suspicion. 
periect article was certainly developed. 


A very 
But with change came 
doubt, and with doubt came inevitably semi-failure of accomplish- 
ment. If lL know but dimly what | want, | am likely to get— 
nothing at all or an interior article. Now one ideal prevailed and 
now another, none being triumphant enough to commend itself 
long to an eager and aspiring sex. 

first came the ideal of the achieving woman. Her achieve- 
ment was to be measured by the accepted standards of men’s 
works. Her conscience and her ambition both spurred her to 


success. “Aren't you ashamed to be an idler?” 


cried her con- 
science. “Don't you long for the toothsome fruit of public praise?” 
whispered ambition. Between the two motives, woman rushed 
into the arena of ordinary life. She went into business and suc- 
ceeded. She invaded at least two professions and succeeded. She 
did not hesitate to grasp at the prizes of high scholarship. She 
quietly took most of the great system of organized charity from 
the hands of men, and she has made of it the most perfect ex- 
pression of human compassion that the world has ever seen. 

Here, again, is the ideal of the woman as first and foremost 
an athlete. She must treat her body with the seriousness that we 
associate with the training-table and the boat-race. She frequents 
the gymnasium more than the church, and the golf-links more 
than the library. Her trophies are neither sonnets nor diplomas, 
but loving-cups and broken records. 

There has been an ideal that woman should be as political as 
possible. Give her the ballot, and education will take care of itself. 
Let her hold office, and she will achieve health and sanity. 

From all these partial, spasmodic, imperfect theories it is time 
to turn. Out of the dust and scramble may we not emerge upon 
some tableland where we can see woman’s life clearly and see it 
whole? 

It is of vital importance that we should grasp at the outset 
and practically the truth that education is only one factor in a 
rounded life. It is not an end in itself, for men or women. It is 
a means to an end. It has so many delightful and absorbing ac- 
companiments that we are easily beguiled into thinking it is all of 
life. Education, physical vigor, social influence, accomplishments, 
these are our weapons for the battle of life—they are not victory, 
nor do they insure it. The very phrase “the educated woman”’ is 
a misleading one, but it must serve in default of a better. The 
woman of the future will hold her education at its worth, and un- 
less she does so hold it, she will be unworthy of it. 

This future woman will have the most gracious and alluring 
manners the world has ever known. They will have the sincerity of 
the Quaker and the elegance of the Frenchwoman of the Salon. 
Mr. Beecher used to say that he couldn't see why the devil should 
have all the good music. Why should the fools have all the good 
Is there any reason, because I have studied the plays 
of Shakespeare, that I should enter a room like a frightened 
Ought not “the company of the high and most glorious 
poets” to set me free among my peers? Are a strident voice, a 
hurried gait, an elbowing push, the necessary result of the thor- 
ough study of the natural laws of this well-ordered and noiseless 
universe? Hasten the day when it shall be tautological to say, 
“She is an educated woman with beautiful manners.” Is it so now? 

The woman of the future must settle the problem that now 
oppresses us as to the part which physical training and athletics 
must play in her daily life. The girl who takes prizes in athletics 
during her four years in college, and then goes home to town or 
village where there is neither gymnasium nor basket-ball team nor 
golf-links, may easily find herself irritable under her deprivation. 
There is one suggestion for the partial solution of the problem, 
but it is not a popular one. The sound mind in the sound body 
may thrive not only on systematic athletic training, but also on 
manual labor of the most practical kind. The stigma so long 
resting on domestic labor must sometime be removed, as that 
It is partly reactionary. 
Some clever writer has said. “An age which worked Berlin wool 


manners? 


rustic? 


which long rested on “trade” has been. 


parrots with beaded eyes naturally gives place to one which pays 
outsiders to darn its stockings.” If the educated woman can con- 
trive some sort of return to certain phases of manual work, she 


will not only provide a relief for her own nervous activity and help 
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- to adjust the domestic problem, but she will also broaden the bands 
of her own sympathy with ordinary life, and prevent that remote- 
ness trom the tundamental struggle of existence which is so great- 
ly to be deplored. 

The educated woman of the future is not to be primarily a 
hard-working woman. It has seemed at times uuring the last twen- 
ty years as if we were in danger oi reverting to the squaw type. 
A woman at the head of a great philanthropy confesses: “It 1s a 
little queer for me to have to leave the house an hour beiore my 
husband in the morning and return to it an hour aiter he does at 
night.” The ideal woman will look upon wage-earning for women 
as an evil, to be avoided if may be, to be accepted with a high 
philosophy if must be. Why any woman should ‘want to earn 
money when there are so many better things to earn, it is hard 
to see. Did we need Mr. Kipling to tell us that in Paradise 

“No one shall work for money 
And no one shall work for fame, 
But each for the joy of the working”? 

Certain it is, however, that whether the future woman earns 
wages or whether she labors for the higher rewards, her toil shall 
be without haste, as well as without rest. 

The educated woman will have a new standard of personal 
honor. The past heroines of fiction have been permitted to lie, 
to betray secrets, to hesitate between love and duty, and yet to die 
sweetly in the full blaze of the calcium light of sanctity. Schopen- 
hauer declared a hali-century ago that women so commonly lie 
that it was wrong to call on them to take an oath, so helpless were 
they to resist the temptation to perjure themselves! We have sail- 
ed far by that bitter word, but we wait yet for the day when an 
educated woman will keep a promise or a secret, will pay a debt, 
or will face a penalty as bravely as she bears physical pain. 

The educated woman of the future will have a larger measure 
of that potent combination of common sense, a trained judgment 
of human nature, and a passionately warm heart, which makes 
for the perfect marriage. 
presents a unique situation. We are the only civilized people in 
the history of the world who for two hundred and fifty years have 


In respect of marriage, this country 


DAY 


given iree play to the law of natural selection. This law has con- 
trolled the jungle and the savage tribe, but civilization has always 
Class dis- 
tinctions, marriages Of Convemence, a careful guard upon the asso- 
ciations and the explorations of youth—these have been the rule 
among the cultivated classes in every nation in Europe. When- 
ever, in a single instance, a break was made with established cus- 
tom, it has been regarded as exceptional, and the offenders have 
usually taken care that their children did not repeat the indiscre- 
tion. in this country the exact contrary has been true. 
an occasional marriage of convenience. 
ries wealth. 


been adjusting and restricting its Operation on society. 


There is 
Wealth sometimes mar- 
There has been a tendency to intermarry among cer- 
families. But these facts are exceptional. 
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woman has found herself mistress of her own fate. She has not 
been entirely successful in the use of her freedom; but now, as 
balance and guard for that freedom, comes, not a duenna, not an 
ambitious, title-loving mother, not an avaricious father trading on 
his daughter’s charms, but the trained judgment of the girl herself, 
first to direct and then to justify and reinforce the verdict of her 
heart. Nothing would be more absurd than that this judgment 
should repress or extinguish the voice of love. The loveless mar- 
So also should the mar- 
riage in which there is love and nothing else—no congenial tastes, 
no corresponding aspirations. 


riage should grow less and less frequent. 


The educated woman of the future will be profoundly religious. 
She will instinctively find her place in the universe and will es- 
tablish, use, and rejoice in her relation to God as truly as to her 
fellows. She will not become the victim of the “fads” and caprices 
that masquerade under the name of religion. The noisy revival, 
the silent seance, the crowded office of the paid ‘‘Christian healer,” 
the ecclesiasticism that devotes itself to a sort of cult of millinery, 
will know this woman no more. Quaekeries have too long found 
their willing victims among women. But to love God and to wor- 
ship Him, to study and to follow the Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
find the heart’s home in the blessed church which He founded on 
earth, will surely be the noblest effluence of the character of the 
modern woman. 





A TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


HOW .. GOLD MINE IS OPERATED BY A WATER-FALL NINETY-©WO MILES DISTANT 


ie years ago Capt. A. C. Jolly de 
Lotbiniere, the deputy chief engineer 
of the government of Mysore in India, con- 
ceived the idea of working the famous 
Kolar gold mines with electric power gen- 
erated by the falls at a fork of the Cauvery 
River, ninety-two miles distant. This idea 
was cordially supported by the officials. In 
August, 1899, Captain de Lotbiniere was 
sent by the Mysore government to Europe 
and America for the purpose of discussing 
the scheme with experts in those countries, 
of drawing up necessary plans and specifica- 
tions. 

In August, 1900, the contracts had been 
piaced—that for the supply and erection of 
the entire electrical plant for generation, 
transmission and distribution with a New 
York company, while the contract for the 
hydraulic plant was placed with a firm in 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

The staff sent out from tle United States 
by the New York company consisted of 
sixteen men, the first party of whom ar- 
rived in India shortly before Christmas, 
1900, the remainder following at intervals 
during 1901. 

In constructing this great line American 
engineers had to deal with some peculiar 
problems. For example, to prevent the 
white ants eating the poles, iron sockets 
seven feet high were set up to raise the 
edible 
range. 


wood out of the ants’ exploring 


The wild elephants of Mysore had 


After 
the trunk-reach- 
ing abilities of the elephants, the wires were 
strung so high that the hugest 
ground the current. 

A central depot near Bangalore was es- 
tablished, from which the material was dis- 
tributed to the falls, to the gold fields and 
along the transmission line. 


also to be taken into consideration. 
careful measurements of 


cannot 


As the near- 
est railway station to the falls was twenty- 
eight miles distant it may be easily imagin- 
ed that one of the most difficult features of 
the work was the transporting of the heavy 
machinery, which 
Over this dis- 


some single pieces of 
weighed six and eight tons. 
tance and in this connection valuable as- 
sistance was rendered by the Mysore gov- 
ernment in the loan of their large oxen and 
trained elephants. Three of the latter were 
often used in drawing a single piece of 
machinery, and at other times seven yoke 
of oxen were to be seen doing similar ser- 
vice, assisted by two elephants pushing. 

In spite of all interruptions, the entire 
plant for generation, transmission and dis- 
tribution, together with the buildings con- 
taining it, was complete in all respects at 
the beginning of June, 1902, and on the gth 
of that month water 
the penstocks. 


was first admitted to 
The preliminary testing occupied some 
two weeks, and on June 30 the British resi- 
dent at Mysore formally opened the plant 
and power was sent over the ninety-two 
miles of line to the Kolar gold fields. Com- 


mercial service to the mines was taken on 
June 15 and has since been uninterruptedly 
maintained. 

Mysore is a feudatory state of British 
India and ranks second in point of impor- 
tance of the native states. The rulers are 
styled maharajahs and are of Rajput an- 
cestry. The present maharajah has but 
lately attained his majority and succeeded 
in full possession of the throne. He is a 
prince of much promise. His wealth and 
education especially fit him to rule a re- 
gion over which his ancestry have ruled 
from time out of memory. Personally, the 
consul has a very pleasant remembrance of 
his first interview of the maharajah. 

The progressiveness of the government 
of Mysore in undertaking this work can 
scarcely be fully appreciated outside of 
India, and the consul says that it is a 
pleasure to be able to record the fact that 
they are being well repaid for the display 
of this spirit, the gross returns which they 
are receiving from the plant being approx- 
imately $50,000 per month, of which the 
operating expenses amount to a very small 
percentage. 

That it may have a skilled staff of capable 
engineers to operate the plant in the future 
the government of Mysore has sent a num- 
ber of its bright young men to the United 
States to receive education in theoretical 
electric engineering and later on to be given 


practical instruction in office and factory. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON LYNCHING 


THE STIRRING PHILIPPIC AGAINST THE RECENT REIGN OF SAVAGERY AND BARBARITY 


THROUGHOUT THE LAND 


{In an open letter t» Governor Durbin of Indiana President Roosevelt com- 
mended him for his prompt and decisive action in qu-lling mob viole:ce at 
Evansville. He took the opportunity to suggest a remedy which should be read 
and preserved by every citizen. ] 


LL thoughtful men must feel the gravest alarm over the 
growth of lynching in this country, and especially over the 
peculiarly hideous forms so often taken by mob violence 

when colored men are the victims—on which occasion the mob 
seems to lay most weight, not on the crime, but on the color of 
the criminal. 

In a certain proportion of these cases the man lynched has 
been guilty of a crime horrible beyond description; a crime so 
horrible that, as far as he himself is concerned, he has forfeited 
the right to any kind of sympathy whatsoever. ‘The feeling of all 
good citizens that such a hideous crime shall not be hideously 
punished by mob violence is due not in the least to sympathy for 
the criminal, but to a very lively sense of the train of dreadful 
consequences which follow the course taken by the mob in exact- 
ing inhuman vengeance for an inhuman wrong. 

In such cases, moreover, it is well to remember that the crim- 
inal not merely sins against humanity in inexpiable and unpardon- 
able fashion, but sins particularly against his own race, and does 
them a wrong far greater than any white man can possibly do 
them. Therefore, in such cases the colored people throughout the 
land should in every way possible show their belief that they, more 
than all others in the community, are horrified at the commission 
of such a crime and are peculiarly concerned in taking every pos- 
sible measure to prevent its recurrence and to bring the criminal 
to immediate justice. The slightest lack of vigor either in denun- 
ciation of the crime or in bringing the criminal to justice is itself 
unpardonable. 

Moreover, every effort should be made under the law to expe- 
dite the proceedings of justice in the case of such an awiul crime. 
But it cannot be necessary in order to accomplish this to deprive 
any citizen of those fundamental rights to be heard in his own de- 
fense which are so dear to us all and which lie at the root of our 
liberty. 

It certainly ought to be possible by the proper administration 
of the laws to secure swift vengeance upon the criminal, and the 
best and immediate efforts of all legislators, judges and citizens 
should be addressed to securing such reforms in our legal pro- 
cedure as to leave no vestige of excuse for those misguided men 
who undertake to reap vengeance through violent methods. 

Men who have been guilty of a crime like rape or murder 
should be visited with swift and certain punishment and the just 
effort made by the courts to protect them in their rights should 
under no circumstances be perverted into permitting any mere 
technicality to avert or delay their punishment. 

The substantial rights of the prisoner to a fair trial must of 
course be guaranteed, as you have so justly insisted that they 
should be; but, subject to this guarantee, the law must work swilt- 
ly and surely, and all the agents of the law should realize the 
wrong they do when they permit justice to be delayed or thwarted 
for technical or insufficient reasons. We must show that the law 
is adequate to deal with crime by freeing it from every vestige of 
technicality and delay. 

But the fullest recognition of the horror of the crime and the 
most complete lack of sympathy with the criminal cannot in the 
least diminish our horror at the way in which it has become cus- 
tomary to avenge these crimes and at the consequences that are 
already proceeding therefrom. 


It 's of course inevitable that, where vengeance is taken by a 
mob, it should frequently light on innocent people; and the wrong 
done in such a case to the individual is one for which there is no 
remedy. But even where the real criminal is reached, the wrong 
done by the mob to the community itself is well-nigh as great. 

Especially is this true where the lynching is accompanied with 
torture. There are certain hideous sights which, when once seen, 
can never be wholly erased from the mental retina. The mere 
iact of having seen them implies degradation. This is a thousand- 
fold stronger when, instead of merely seeing the deed, the man has 
participated in it. 

Whoever in any part of our country has ever taken part in 
lawlessly putting to death a criminal by the dreadful torture of 
fire must forever after have the awful spectacle of his own hand- 
work seared into his brain and soul. He can never again be'the 
same man. 

This matter of lynching would be a terrible thing even if it 
stopped with the lynching of men guilty of the inhuman and 
hideous crime of rape, but as a matter of fact, lawlessness of this 
type never does stop and never can stop in such fashion. Every 
violent man in the community is encouraged by every case of 
lynching in which the lynchers go unpunished to himself take the 
law into his own hands whenever it suits his own convenience. 

In the same way the use of torture by the mob in certain 
cases is sure to spread until it is applied more or less indiscrim- 
inately in other cases. The spirit of lawlessness grows with what 
it feeds on, and when mobs with impunity lynch criminals for one 
crime they are certain to begin to lynch real or alleged criminals 
for other causes. 

In the recent cases of lynching over three-fourths were not 
for rape at all, but for murder, attempted murder, and even less 
heinous offenses. Moreover, the history of these recent cases 
shows the awful fact that when the minds of men are habituated 
to the use of torture by lawless bodies to avenge crimes of a pe- 
culiarly revolting description, other lawless bodies will use torture 
in order to punish crimes of an ordinary type. 

Surely no patriot can fail to see the fearful brutalization and 
debasement which the indulgence of such a spirit and such prac- 
Surely all public men, all writers for the 
daily press, all clergymen, all teachers, all who in any way have a 
right :o address the public, should with every energy unite to de- 
nounce such crimes and to support those engaged in putting them 
down. 

As a people, we claim the right to speak with a peculiar em- 
phasis for freedom and for fair treatment of all men without re- 
gard to differences of race, fortune, creed or color. We forfeit 
the right so to speak when we commit or condone such crimes as 
these of which I speak. 

The nation, like the individual, cannot commit a crime with 
If we are guilty of lawlessness and brutal violence, 
whether our guilt consists in active participation therein or in 
mere connivance and encouragement, we shall assuredly suffer 
The corner stone of this 
republic, as of all free governments, is respect for and obedience 
to the law. 

Where we permit the law to be defied or evaded, whether by 
rich man or poor man, by black man or white, we are by just so 
much veakening the bonds of our civilization and increasing the 
chances of its overthrow, and of the substitution therefor of a 
system in which there shall be violent alternations of anarchy and 
tyranny. 


tices inevitably portend. 


impunity. 


later on because of what we have done. 
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The Epidemic of Lynching. 
Sse RECENT SERIES of lynchings was a sad revelation of 

the thin veneer of civilization that seems to cover the breasts 
of men in certain sections of our land. 





The President’s vigorous 
philippic against the evil—which we publish in another column— 
will, we hope, so change public sentiment that such savage exhi- 
bitions of human depravity will be impossible in the future. It is 
gratifying to notice that several of the governors, even in the 
South, have heartily seconded President Roosevelt's sentiments. 
Governor Durbin of Indiana, to whom the presidential letter was 
addressed, replied in part as follows: 


“The effect of such an appeal from such a source is certain to 
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Wry HIs DIsHONOR JUDGE LYNCH OUTSPRINTS JusTice.—Brooklyn Hagle. 


be salutary in its widespread influences. In this instance, as in 
other emergencies, you have spoken with the courage of convic- 
tion, with the eloquence of earnestness and under the inspiration 
of the clear understanding of and devotion to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship. 

“T feel that you have struck the keynote of a national neces- 
sity when you say that ‘all public men, all writers of the press, all 
clergymen, all teachers, all who, in any way have a right to ad- 


dress the people, should with every energy unite to denounce such 
crimes and to support those engaged in putting them down and de- 
clare the correlated doctrine that ‘we must show that the law is 


adequate to deal with crime by freeing it from every vestige of 


technicality and delay.’ 

“Your stirring words will serve to press home upon the peo- 
ple a responsibility which, reaching beyond all those in authority, 
is after all essentially their own. To arouse the realization of that 
responsibility and all that it implies will be entirely to eradicate 
conditions which otherwise may soon become, as you point out 
so cleverly, an imminent menace to the very life of the republic.” 

Governor T. J. Montague of Virginia said: “I applaud the 
President's exhortation against lynching. His letter is a strong 
plea for order. Private vengeance and violence should never 
usurp the administration of justice through the forms of law; 
otherwise the remedy is as fatal as the disease. His advice to the 
negroes to denounce crime as well as its barbaric punishment is 
most timely, for failure to denounce is often condonation.” 

Governor Terrell of Georgia said: “I think President Roosevelt 
is on the right line, and I am in hearty accord with the views he 
The majesty of the law should be upheld, but at the 
same time, there should be a prompt and speedy trial of the of- 
fenders in the case of that crime which most frequently excites 
the anger of mobs and leads to lynchings, and the punishment 
should not be delayed by technicalities.” 

Governor Dockery of Missouri said: ‘Human agencies en- 
force the law, and until there is a change of sentiment in human 
agencies there will at times be mob violence. There is no ex- 
cuse for mobs in this state, which has a statute imposing capital 
punishment for the commission of the offenses for which an in- 
dignant people seek to mete out judgment before the courts can 
act. Any officer should obey the law, and a sheriff should always 
afford protection to his prisoner. An administration should stand 
always for the law; no administration is stronger than the law. 
I am opposed to violence.” 


Reform Victories at Washington. 





i's A NUMBER OF YEARS there has been established in 
Washington an International Reform Bureau for the promo- 
tion of moral legislation by the national congress. It is ably di- 
rected by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts and a staff of secretaries, who not 
only work directly for the passage of needed reform laws, but act 
as a mediurn for the focussing of Christian sentiment and political 
influence upon the legislators in favor of righteous measures. 
During a recent visit to Chicago Dr. Crafts summarized some of 
the notable victories won by the Reform Bureau as follows: 

“The international:reform bureau fights intemperance, impurity, 
gambling and Sabbath-breaking, not as four separate forts but as 
four sides of one frowning fortress, that is firing on every home, 
every church, every honest business, and which should therefore be 
attacked by all good citizens on all sides in the name of conscience 
and of commerce. We have not broken in the main walls, but we 
have captured some outlying breastworks on all four sides, with 
the aid of the Anti-Saloon League and other temperance organiza- 
tions on the intemperance side, of the W. C. T. U. on that and the 
impurity and Sabbath-breaking sides, and of the earnest men and 
women of many churches on all sides. 

“The superintendent of this bureau had a part in driving the lot- 
teries from the mails, and then helped to carry the next breast- 
works, driving the gamblers from the express companies, which 
was accomplished six months before the Fifty-fourth Congress 
adjourned by a dramatic fight in which Senator Hoar defeated 
Senators Gorman and Brice. 

“There is further encouragement for this fight in two more 
breastworks from which the New York Jockey Club has been 
driven by this bureau—defeats of their efforts to legalize gambling 
in the District of Columbia and in Pennsylvania, in which last bat- 
tle the mightiest of political machines came into the fight in vain. 

“On the impurity side of the fortress four breastworks have 
been taken. The bureau wrote the divorce reform bills that drove 
divorcees from the territories, and then from the District of Co- 
lumbia, where the law of Christ on this subject was made the law 
of Congress. Also in the district another breastwork was taken 
in doubling the penalty for seduction of girls under twenty-one by 
a bureau bill. 

“The expulsion of the polygamist Roberts from Congress, in 
which American womanhood led the fight, the bureau with other 
forces doing their part. is another encouraging victory. And now 


we are up against Smoot and Smut, with a harder fight because 
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he is already in the Senate and armed with the veto 
less speech.” 


of the “en’* 
Yet more important than his expulsion is the anti 
polygamy amendment, which we may have to secure by a flank 
movement through the mandate of thirty legislatures. On this 
side the bureau has driven off many bushwhackers, the news- 
dealers in depots and on the streets who sell foul literature and 
other corruption of youth by pictures and shows. 

“This bureau wrote the law by which the gates of the St. Louis 
fair have been closed on the Sabbath by a ‘contract,’ with which 





MRS. ParRTINGTON IN Iowa.—7he Minneapolts Times 


there can be no trifling, as there might have been with a mere law. 
This insures in celebrating the Louisiana purchase we shall ex 
hibit aot the French Sunday, but the American Sabbath, taller 
than any Eiffel tower, better than any machinery. 

“In national temperance legislation we started out to separaie 
the national government from all complicity with the liquor traffic, 
especially to stop liquor selling in government buildings and navy 
by the enti-canteen law. Then we moved forward and drove the 
liquor sellers from the immigrant stations. Our next breastwork 
is the citadel of ‘infernal revenue,’ by which the government has 
become « nine-tenths partner in every distillery.” 


Tolstoi on Modern Life. 


Bee THAT THE POPE has passed away, Count Leo 
Tolstoi is probably the most picturesque and unique figure 
His views are often bizarre, one-sided, and mixed with a 





living. 
large amount of error, but he has a way of seeing the inner heart 
of the problems of the day that is refreshing in this age of money 
and materialism. 

Mr. James Creelman, the well-known correspondent of the 
New York World, has been interviewing the Count, and has elicit 
ed some characteristically startling statements The Count's 
declaration that industrial questions are entirely secondary to the 


moral problems of life are worthy of all consideration. He 


said: 
You talk of the trusts in America as if the question were 
important. To my mind the industrial questions are childish. The 
trust and the labor union are merely passing phenomena. A man 
does not have to live in an industrial center, where human slavery 
has been established. He does not have to live ina city. Because 
man has spoiled a part of the earth, is that a reason why people 
should stay there and suffer? No man should work for a man like 
Rockefeller. He should prefer starvation. He should consider 
it a religious duty to refuse to work for a trust. [et a man who 
works for a trust in America and who seeks reliei—let such a man 
go into the country and get a small portion of groun [ to cultivate. 
Let him give up luxuries. Let him cease eating meat. The cost 
of living will be less than one-sixth of what it was.” 

‘But the trust system has produced Andrew Carnegie, and he 
is using his hundreds of millions of dollars to provide free libraries 
for the people,” suggested his interviewer. 

ees; 


but libraries are not necessarily blessings \ library 
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f good books is a good thing, but a library largely made up of 
bad books is a curse. I do not understand that Mr. Carnegie 
fills his libraries with good books only.” 


With all his faults 


lolstoi has the clearness of vision to see 
and the courage of mind to declare that the mad rush for wealth 
and shops, for factories and railroads, houses and lands of the 
present day, is as nothing compared with the infinitely greater 
concerns of moral and spiritual health of soul. Hence his sound 
advice, that if a man finds his higher nature being crushed by the 
materialism of the great city, let him remove to the green fields, 
where he can grow truly great and freely worship God. 


4t New Foe to Tuberculosis. 





N OW that scientific discoveries both practical and theoretical 
l are coming to pass so rapidly—hardly a week going by 
without the wires heralding a new one to the ends of the earth— 
let us hope that a specific for that dread disease, consumption, 
may speedily be announced. The Chicago Record-Herald, com- 
menting on the latest reputed cure, says: ‘“‘Popular interest in 
the progress of the medical profession toward the scientific mas 
tery of consumption is greater than that which attaches to any 
other department of research. The discovery of Dr. Koch that 
consumption is a communicable and a curable disease has greatly 
intensifie 1 this interest. Every announcement of a new theory 
for combating the scourge or for preventing its spread is eagerly 
studied by the public. 

“The doctors have now settled down to the conclusion that 
the problem is how to destroy the bacillus of tuberculosis without 
injuring or killing the patient. The most interesting announce- 
ment along this line for the year was made at the May meeting 
of the Berlin Medical Society by two eminent medical scientists, 
who explained a recently discovered system of treating tuber- 
culosis by fumigation and inhalation. The details of the system 
have been forwarded to the State Department by Consul General, 
Frank Mason. It appears that a German merchant while traveling 
in Australia noticed that the natives used a decoction made by 
boiling the leaves and roots of the eucalyptus tree as a remedy 


for consumption. With the aid of a chemist he prepared a com 
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Uncle Sam: © Another williou comin’? Stop ’em!"—New York World, 


bination of flowers of sulphur, powdered charcoal and pulverized 
cucalyptus leaves. The fumes from this mixture, when heated, it 
s claimed, have a peculiarly effective potency in attacking the 
bacillus of tuberculosis. 

“According to reports made to the Berlin Medical Society 
this remedy was brought to Berlin in September and was subjected 
to practical and elaborate tests in several hospitals. The patients 
were taken from the poorest class of sufferers representing all 
stages of the disease. In one hospital out of 120 patients treated 
more than 50 per cent were discharged cured. Many of the pa- 
tients were so far advanced, of course, as to be beyond hope of 
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WILLIAM E. COREY’S ADVANCE 

i howe resignation of Charles M. Schwab 

from the presidency of the Steel trust 
cid the choice of William E. 
successor elevates to a position of high re 
sponsibility a man, who, like Mr. Schwab, 
has risen, step by step, from the lowest 
round of the ladder. Mr. Corey is not so 
picturesque a character as the 


Corey as his 


dashing 
genius who has preceded him but he is 
a thorough mill mechanic, a splendid ex 
ecutive officer, a man of action, cool, skill- 
ed, experienced, and one to be depended 
upon. 

Mr. Corey is distinctly a Pittsburg pro 
cuct. He was born May 4, 1866, in Brad 
dock, where the first great mills of Carnegie 
were operated. He is the son of a retired 
coal merchant, who still lives. Young Cor 
€y attended the public schools of Braddock 
until he was sixteen years of age, when he 
cecided to follow his boyish companions 
and begin his life’s work in the Carnegie 
inills. 

He obtained a position at a trivial salary 
mm the laboratory of the Edgar Thomson 
steelworks, the great railmill of the combi- 
nation, continuing his studies in the evening 
at a Pittsburg business college, where he 
learned the theory of commercial work. 
He studied chemistry at home, mastering 
the theory and practice of metallurgy and 
supplementing it with hard work among 
the blast furnaces and rolling mills. 

At twenty-one he was made superintend- 
ent of the platemill, to which duties were 
soon added those of superintendent of the 
open hearth steel.department. It was not 
long until he was advanced to superintend- 
ent of the armor plate department, regard- 
ed as the most important and difficult de- 
partment position in the mill. 

When Charles M. Schwab was made pres 
ident of the Carnegie Steel Company, lim- 
ited, to succeed John G. A. Leishman, now 
United States ambassador to Turkey, Mr. 
Corey was made general superintendent of 
the entire Homestead works to succeed 
him. That was in 1895, when he was not 
thirty years old. 

While in charge of the mills, Mr. Corey 
was known to every workman, and it was 
his custom to drive through the great laby- 
rinth of plants and spend hours here and 
there at the rolls and furnaces. While in 
control of the armor plate department he 
invented an improved process of manu- 
facturing armor plate, known to ordnance 
engineers as the Corey reforging process, 
by which the ballistic resistance of armor 
was greatly increased. 

It was also during his administration that 
the old trouble in annealing plates was cor- 
rected. Previously many armor plates had 
been spoiled by overannealing, which re- 
sulted in cracking, and by underannealing 
It was largely a matter of guesswork when 
a plate was properly annealed. This meant 
the loss of thousands of dollars in the long 
delays incident to the tardy process of 


armor manufacture. 

Mr. Corey sought Professor R. A. Fes 
senden, of wireless telegraphy fame, then 
professor of electrical engineering at the 
Western university, and together they in- 
vented a scheme for the introduction of one 
end of a wire in the annealing furnace, and 
the exposure of the other end in the cold 
air outside of the mill. A heat-measuring 
device in the center of the wire told the 
heat of the furnace. It has since saved 
small fortunes annually. 

Workmen at Homestead think more oi 
Mr. Corey, perhaps, than of any other man, 
unless it is Mr. Schwab. 
plain and blunt with them. 
to know that he had no veneer. 


He was always 

They learned 
He talked 
and counselled with them, took an interest 
in their amusements and tried to show them 
that he had a deep concern for their wel 
fare. 

In connection with the Carnegie library 
at Homestead Mr. Corey organized an ath 
letic association and granted it the use of a 
large part of the mill yard for a recreation 
ground. It was characteristic of him to 
enter enthusiastically into the sports of the 
men. 

a 
TO SUCCEED GENERAL MILES 
\ AJOR GENERAL SAMUEL BB. 
| YOUNG, the one who is announced 
to be the successor of Lieutenant-General 
Miles, chief of general staff of the army of 
the United States, has had a notable career. 
He has risen from the rank of private to the 
highest position in the gift of the military 
power by sheer force of merit. His ca 
reer is an object lesson to every national 
guardsman, every common soldier in the 
Federal army with ambitions and military 
aspirations. 

General Young was only twenty-one 
when, as plain “Samuel Young,” he en- 
tered the Union army as a private in Com- 
pany K, Twelfth Pennsylvania volunteers, 
in 1861. Stalwart, strong and.ready to do 
service, no matter how small, for his coun- 
try the lad from Pittsburg soon gained the 
attention of his superiors, and before many 
months found himself no longer a private, 
but a commissioned captain in the Fourth 
Pennsylvania cavalry. 

The gallant Pennsylvanians were inspired 
by his bravery and fought well under their 
young officer, so well that he was raised to 
the rank of Major in less than a year after 
his enlistment as a volunteer. 

In fact, Major Young soon demonstrated 
to his superiors that he was a natural born 
soldier, and that lack of West Point or 
other training was no handicap to his mil- 
itary success. Although always eager for 
when in action, cool and 
calm, leading his men in splendid order 
into the thick of the fight and on to the 
victory that was always theirs. 

In 1864 he was transferred to the Army 
of the Potomac, where he won the un- 
stinted praise of General Grant and Sher- 


battle, he was 


man and was raised to the rank of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, an unusually high standing for 
a man scarcely twenty-four. 

Aiter the Civil War was over General 
Young found it difficult to settle down to 
peaceful pursuits and returned to the regu- 
lar army as captain of the Eighth Cavalry. 
For twenty-five years he served in the 
West against Apaches and other savage 
tribes. ‘lhen came the call for troops in 
the Spanish-American War, and in that 
Young served as_ brigade 
commander under General Shafter. At the 
end of the war he was sent to the Philip- 


brief struggle 


pines to preserve or enforce order among 
the restless inhabitants of those turbulent 
islands in the Pacific. So well did he per- 
form his duties that in 1900 he received his 
commission of Major General. He was re- 
called in 1901 to be placed at the head of the 
Department of California. 

When Major General Young assumes the 
full duties of his position he will have many 
new tasks to perform and problems to 
solve, as the work of the new staff will be 
to lighten the burden of the Secretary of 
War, and to so co-ordinate the various 
branches of the War Department that they 
may all work together harmoniously. 

JUDGE PARKER AS A BOY 

UDGE ALTON B. PARKER of New 
| York, whose name is frequently men- 
tioned for the presidency on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, is characterized with great 
determination in whatever matters he has 
in hand. His friends who are booming him 
1efer with pleasure to this feature of the 
judge’s character. When Parker was a lad 
he was trudging along one winter day over 
a country road. The path between drifts 
was narrow and just at its narrowest young 
Parker met the team of a crabbed, superan- 
nuated Methodist clergyman, who consist- 
ently refused to turn out for those who fared 
on foot. Parker walked up to the horse’s 
head, seized the bridle and before the par- 
son recovered from his surprise led the 
team into a snowdrift and tied the horse se- 
“And that,” 
says one of Parker’s friends, ‘was the first 
time that Judge Parker laid down the ju- 
dicial principle that the pedestrian has the 


curely by the reins to a fence. 


right of way.” 
—_— 

HIS TEST FOR PROMOTION 
M H. VREELAND, the eastern street 

railroad magnate, has odd ways of 
testing the fitness of men for promotion. 
On one occasion a man now high up in the 
mechanical department happened to have 
The busi- 
ness ended, Mr. Vreeland pulled out a cheap 
watch. 


eccasion to see Mr. Vreeland. 
“Joe,” he said, opening the back 
of the watch, “that winder rubs against the 
Can you fix it?” “Cer- 
“How would you 


inside of the case. 
tainly,” said the man. 
go about it?” “I would unscrew the wind- 
er, and “Joe, you’re the man I want to 
take charge of the —— department,” broke 
in Vreeland. “Every fellow who has been 
in here ahead of you was going to file it 
without unscrewing and fill the works with 
dust.” <> 

5. OW. 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
is preparing a map of the United States, 
made of plants, to be exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exposition. 


Spillman, agrostologist for the 
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MAY REVOLUTIONIZE TELESCOPES 


OUIS GATHMANN, a well-known 
: scientist, has found a way to greatly 
increase the power of a telescope and 
claims to have discovered the presence oi 
atmosphere, vegetation and, inferentially 


animal liie on the moon. This optical de- 


vice, which he has been developing the 
past ten years, is given to science gratui- 
tously, and it is possible that observatories 
may come into possession of telescopes 
constituted upon the new principle, which 
will far excel in power any instrument hith- 
erto proposed for lunar, planetary and stel 
Jar research. Mr. Gathmann said to an 
interviewer: 

“When, on the night of August 12, 1894 
the first appearance of a green tinge on a 
portion of the moon’s surface was discoy 
ered by myself and a party of friends the 
astronomical incredulous. It 


was one of the evidences of the progress 


world was 
of modern science that since that time Pro 
fessor Pickering has also observed clouds 
in the vicinity of the crest of the crater 
of Tycho and also around the crater of 
Plato. 

“The place where the discovery of the 
greenish color on the surface of the moon 
was first made is in the region known as 
Sinus Roris. extent of 
the green fields of the moon may be had 
by taking the latter as a measure and bear 
ing in mind that it is about the area of the 
state of Texas. 

“The extreme cold of winter 
has been one of the arguments used to 
combat the theory that there is vegetable 
life in luxuriance and consequently animal 
life on the moon. 
since the 


Some idea of the 


the lunar 


It is not so many years 
scientists told the world that no 
life could be found in the sea below a cer- 
tain specified depth, and the argument 
showing why this was true was, for a time, 
entirely satisfactory to the scientists and 
the public. This was a theory merely, how- 
ever, and when the deep sea dredges of 
curious investigators went below the dead 
line which and 
other sea animals were brought to the sur- 
face. The world for thousands of years 
believed that nothing could live there, but in 
spite of this belief and the logical thesis 
which supported it these deep sea animals 
had life and died and never a life was short- 


science had drawn, fishes 


ened or lengthened by reason of this false 
theory. 

“In my instrument, instead of the one 
kns as is usually employed I use several 
small lenses, placed side by side. One of 
the undoubted advantages of this telescope 
is the clearer definition that is given as 
compared with the single lens. It 
known that large lenses do not give propor 


is well 


tionate increase of power and definition as 


they increase in size. With the method 
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used by me | can combine any number oi 
small size and get a steady in 


crease Of power in proportion to the num 
ber sed.” 

Touching Mr. Gathmann’s invention, Pro 
iessor Lowe, of Pasadena, Cal., recently 
sail: “Il was exceedingly surprised and 
correspondingly pleased to be able to see 
through Mr. Gathmann’s seven-inch tele 
scope. The oceans and divisions of 


Mars 
were defined in an astonishingly clear man 
ner, notwithstanding the adverse conditions 


which surround Chicago for astronomical 


cbservation I see no rezson why a fiity 


inch instrument could not be made which 


ould work wonders in astronomical dis 


WW 


covery i‘ 


<— ¢ 
ELECTRICITY TO GUARD UNCLE SAM'S 
MONEY 


SUNNINGLY devised locks and mas 
C sive walls of masonry and steel are no 
longer considered proof against the burglar. 
As a result the 


taken steps to guard its piles of 


government has already 


gold and 


silver and other forms of wealth with the 
, 
i 


subtle electric current. The Government 
mint in San Francisco is already being 
fitted out with such an equipment and the 


same plan is to be followed with t 


le great 
silver vault under the central court of the 
massive [Treasury builling in Washington. 

First of all, the present vaults are to be 
hard 


corner. 


tightly joined at 
this 


tinfoil. On this tin 


wood, 
Inside 


lined with 


every lining will be 


laid a thin coating of 


foil will be placed what will look like 
strong netting or the ordinary solid sheets 
of fly screen, except that the small wires 


of which it is composed will be most care 


fully joined and will be highly polished 
Over this screen of wires another lining 
of hard wood will be built. Thus will the 


sandwiched between two 
The 


screen of wires will be hardly more than an 


wire netting be 


great wooden boxes. meshes in the 


cighth of an inch apart. The wires will run 


continuously in every strand from the floor 
up the sides, and will join correspon ting 
wires at the ceiling of the vault \t a 
point on top there will be a feed wire, which 


will connect with the wires of 





and form complete circuits. This feed wire 
will lead off 
electric station, at 


from the vault to a cent 





which a mil 
| 





electricity will be generate 
will not be of the ordinary kind, but will be 
alternating in its strength and intensity. 
Three times every five minutes the cur 
rent will be varied. 


The machine will offer 
fifty i 


different 
that 


with its three currents will correspond with 


currents every twenty min- 


utes, ©o no succeeding five minutes 


another five minutes. A peculiar and intri- 


cate mechanical contrivance will be locate 


in the top of the vault, which will auto- 


'3 


matically give notice at a central station if 


the electric apparatus fails to work or if 


the current tails to charge all of the wires 
in alternating shocks. ‘line device will be in 
operation night and day and can be so ar- 
ranged that tue opening of the vault door 
li the 
floor ot the vault is 
tampered with during the day an alarm will 


in the daytime will not disturb it. 
walls or ceiling or 
be rung at a central station. If the same 
thing occurs at nigit, or the vault door is 
touched then, the alarm will be sounded. It 
is the intention to have the central station 
within half a block of the Treasury building, 
where the and also to 
with the Central Police 
station of the city of Washington, sounding 


alarms will ring, 


have connection 
the alarms near a desk where there is al- 
ways a Sergeant of police on duty. 
——— 

BACTERIA FREE FROM UNCLE SAM 
| tiga government is now sending out 

a peculiar and interesting gift, bacteria 
ior soil inoculation which supply nitrogen, 
the most expensive of all fertilizers. 

In 1885 a 

that he had discovered that there exists in 
the soil a 


German scientist announced 


vast number of minute micro- 
scopic Organisms which make their home in 
tubercles or nodules on the roots of legum- 
inous plants, such as the clovers, vetches, 
peas, beans, locust trees and other legumes. 
Vhese little bacterial creatures he said, per- 
formed a mysterious but valuable service 
r the plants on which they had lived. They 
paid for the subsistence and rent by catch- 
ing from the air nitrogen which the legumes 
could not take into their systems in a gas- 
eous form, but which, after the bacteria had 
reduced it to a nitrate in combination with 
other element from the 


some taken up 


ground, the legumes could easily digest, 
and, in consequence, make very rapid and 
luxuriant growth. All this was taken up 
quickly by scientists all over the world, and 
especially in this country. The experiments 
were carried forward, and the great dis- 
found to be of untold value. 


— 


cOVeTY Was 


HOW A CHAMELEON CHANGES COLOR 
HE wonderful changes of color which 
| chameleons are able to display have 
always made these creatures famous, and 
the way in which it is brought about is in- 
teresting. The outer layer of the skin is 
colorless, but beneath this at varying dis- 
tances from the surface are certain irides- 


cent cells, then some containing drops of 
still 


ethers with brownish and reddish pigment. 


oil, others with crystal granules, and 


When the crystal-filled cells are brought 
near the surface, they retract the light and 
inake the creature very pale—almost white; 
the oil-crop cells, in turn, cause a yellow 
olor; when all the 
} oe 


or - r 
Wao, d Gdn 


pigment is forced up- 
hue is imparted to the skin, 
in! when the light is diffracted through the 
w oil and iridescent cells a green tint 
results. These pigment cells are under the 
contre]! of the chameleon, and thus he can 
his surroundings so perfectly and im- 


ineately that when one portion of his body 


is in sh..tow and the other in sunshine he is 
bi-colored, the dividing line corresponding 
to the edge of light and shade. 

The eggs of chameleons are placed in the 
The 


baby chameleons are said to be pure white 


groun and take 130 days to hatch. 


and cannot change color the first fortnight. 








THE SUN AS A CURATIVE AGENT 
R. J. H. KELLOGG contends that 


the benefits derived from out-of-door 
occupations are due not alone to the puri- 
ty of the air and the exercise, matters of 
great importance, but more especially to 
the vitalizing influence of the sunlight. 
Writing upon this “Good 
Health,” Dr. Kellogg emphasizes the im- 
portance of what he terms the 
He says: 


subject in 
“sun bath.” 
“The rays of the sun contain heat and 


The 
heat rays act powerfully upon the glands 


chemical rays as well as light rays. 


and vessels of the skin, while the chemical 
rays influence the nervous system in a re- 


markable way. The sun bath is now a 
well-recognized and much-valued thera- 
peutic agent. 

“In this form of treatment the whole 


body is exposed to the direct action of the 
sun’s rays. é 

“The body may be exposed either in the 
open air or before a window. When the 
sun’s rays are so intense that the heat is 
depressing, the heat rays may be filtered 
out by means of a blue-glass screen placed 
between the patient and the sun. 

“After the sun bath, a cold plunge, a 
cold shower, a cold towel rub, or a wet- 
sheet rub should be administered to tone 
the skin and the nerves. 

“In the summer time in a hot climate the 
sun bath may be very conveniently taken 
in an outdoor gymnasium. A sand pile 
furnishes a most appropriate couch, as the 
heat which it accumulates may be utilized 
as an aid to induce perspiration when this 
is desired. 

“The sun bath is useful in almost every 
form of disease in which an acute febrile 
present. It is especially 
valuable in neurasthenia, all forms of dys- 
pepsia, gout, skin 
disease and chronic maladies of every sort. 


process is not 


rheumatism, diabetes, 

“By means of special appliances, the ac- 
tinic rays of the sun and of powerful arc 
lights may be separated from the heat and 
light rays and by concentration upon dis- 
eased parts with lenses are utilized in the 
cure of skin cancer, lupus, or tuberculosis 
of the skin, acne, psoriasis, or dry tetter, 
and other superficial diseases of the skin. 

“Every home should be provided with a 
convenient place for taking the outdoor 
sun bath in summer time and sun bath in- 
during the cold Civilized 
human beings suffer greatly because of the 


doors season. 
seclusion from the sun occasioned by mod 
ern modes of life.” 
—— 
CARING FOR THE DEFECTIVE 

N a recent address before the students 

of the summer school of philanthropy 
on the subject of the care of the defective, 
Alexander Johnson, head of the Indiana 
State Institution for the Care of Feeble 
minded Children, dwelt somewhat at length 
upon the ills of heredity and the way in 
which these ills may best be reduced. He 


argued that if an hereditary evil is to be 
stamped out or relieved it must be done 
largely by preventing its natural 
sion and increase. 


succes- 
He said further: 

“The treatment of the blind and of the 
deaf mutes is more simple and evident than 
the others. While it is true that a few of 
them are degenerates and that their condi- 
tion is due to evil heredity, yet this is not 
the case with many of them. Since they are 
few in number, less than 1 per cent of the 
school children of any state, it is more 
convenient and much more economical to 
provide the special schools they need at 
1 his is 
not only cheaper for the state, but it is 
much better for the pupils, since they enjoy 


one or a few places in each state. 


the advantages which come from associa- 
tion with their fellows. As a rule, the edu- 
cated deaf mutes and the blind are self-sup- 
porting citizens. They school at 
eighteen or twenty, having usually received 
not only literary but manual training. 
Many of the deaf become skilled mechanics 
and of the blind skilled musicians. 


leave 


“The‘feeble-minded and the epileptic are 
much more numerous and their condition 
is much more serious than the blind and 
mutes. Their defect is more 
It is indeed a fatal defect—fatal be 
cause it disqualifies them, or most of them, 
from social life. 
should be, a apart from some 
things which make life worth living. The 
chief cause of both feeble-mindedness and 


the deaf 
grave. 
free They are, as they 


class set 


epilepsy is bad heredity; that is to say, they 


are truly degenerate. Certainly 75 per cent 
of the feeble-minded and 50 per cent of the 
affliction to 
transmission. We do not claim 
percentage of feeble-minded or 
parents, but that the parents 
neurotics of some sort, 


epileptic owe their parental 
such a 
epileptic 
have been 
and the 


the same form or some other, 


taint, in 
shows in the 
children. Alcoholism is a consequence as 
much as a cause. The son of an inebriate 
will probably have some neurotic taint, but 
it may be insanity, or idiocy, or epilepsy, 
or merely an unstable nervous system. An 
epileptic mother may have an idiot daugh- 
ter. An insane woman may give birth to 
an epileptic child.” 

Mr. Johnson said that the feeble-minded 
should be confined to celibate communities. 
He says: “It has been abundantly proved 
that a fair proportion of the feeble-minded 
and of the epileptic may be trained to self- 
support in a well-managed institution, al 
though not to self-control in the 
world.” 


outer 


——S 
LONDON'S INSANE 


NSANITY in London has attained decid- 


edly startling proportions during the 


present year, a fact that is causing much 
anxiety among all classes. According to 
statistics, whereas, only one in 536 of the 
population was classed as insane in 1859, 
the proportion is this year one in 293, the 
being continuous from 


increase year to 





year. Intemperance in drink accounts for 
23 per cent of the male insanity and 9 per 
cent of the female. Heredity accounts for 
25 per cent of the female and 19 per cent 
of the male. Only in 6 per cent of the male 
and 4 per cent of the female is insanity due 
to business anxiety and money worries. 
Love mae mad one man and three women 
in every 2co. The returns have generally 
shown an increase chiefly due to physical, 
not to direct mental causes. 


<> 
TO AVOID CONTAGION IN DRINKING 


~~. theory of hygiene which is being 

taught today by physicians is con- 
cerned with the duty of drinking from a 
glass in the proper way. The new way of 
drinking, according to those who teach it, 
avoids any contact of the lips with the rim 
of the glass, says “The Minneapolis Journ- 
al.” The lips are held so that the rim of 
the glass touches the outside of the lower 
lip. By the usual method of drinking the 
glass is held between the two lips. The 
newer way is urged by doctors as a means 
of avoiding any infection from 
that had been previously 
handled by a sufferer from a contagious 


disease. 


possible 


using a_ glass 


<_—> 


THE STRANGE EFFECTS OF RADIUM 

A correspondent of the Scientific Ameri- 
can states that he recently passed through 
a peculiar experience, in testing of a small 
fraction of a grain of radium. It acted as 
a powerful stimulant, affecting both the 
heart and kidneys, and it was several hours 
before the pulse became normal again, 
while hallucinations of the mind were also 
an accompanying feature of the experiment. 
For the benefit of those persons who see 
in this substance a new foe for reformers 
to battle with, it is stated that the French 
chemists, Professor and Mrs. Curie, have 
placed radium on the market, and control 
the supply. Its consumption won't be ex- 
tensive, from the fact that it is quoted at 
30,000 francs, or $6,000, per grain, equal to 
$2,721,0c0 per Troy pound. 

— 
LEPROSY FROM UNSOUND FISH 


Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, of London, 
long the most noted authority on leprosy, 
supports his assertion that leprosy is caused 
by the eating of unsound fish by the fact 
that lepers are most numerous in India 
among converts to Catholicism, who must 
eat fish one or two days each week. 
<_ 


TO ILLUSTRATE CHILD LIFE 
N international exposition is to be held 
A in the palace of Tauride in St. Peters- 
burg this coming fall which is called ““The 
Child World.” It is under the patronage 
of the czar’s mother and is to be so com- 
prehensive in scope that it is expected to 

produce results of worldwide benefit. 

Here will be gathered together from 
the various countries whatever pertains to 
the moral, physical and intellectual well- 
being of children. There will be a complete 
picture of child-life from birth to school 
days—nourishment, dress, instruction, phys- 
ical and moral education, and in fact all the 


surroundings of the early years of life. 














MAY TUNNEL UNDER BEHRING 


STRAITS 
TRANS-ALASKA-SIBERIAN  rail- 
way company has 
petition forwarded to Secretary 
Hitchcock in Washington for his approval 
Alaska. The 
pioneers in the movement for 
the construction of such a road under the 
ice straits (Behring) to connect 
great Russian line. 
The projectors of the 
French and Russian capitalists, 


A 


and a 


been organized, 


of the route across incorpor- 


ators are 
with the 


road are 
and with 
American bankers, Count 
Loicq de Lobel, of Paris, and John J. 
Healy, of Alaska, the Klondyke million 
head the list of incorporators, who 
have taken out a charter under the laws of 


new 


them are certain 


aire, 


Maine, with offices to be established at 
New York, Chicago, Seattle, London, 


Paris, St. Petersburg, Europe and Irkutsk. 
De Lobel is the 
Paris 


representative of the 
Society, Healy is 
the man credited with discovering the 
Klondyke. He established the Northwest 
Transportation Company. The application 
for right of way through Alaska will un- 
doubtedly be followed by an application to 
Congress for a land that 
territory, conditioned Northern 
Pacific grant. 

The petition is probably a forerunner to 
a request for the United States to neutral- 
ize the straits as between nations, so that 
in the event of war with China or Japan 
or Russia no advantage will be 
enemies of Russia. Russian officers de- 
mand the latter as a condition of the Rus- 
sian Government giving further support to 
the road or further executing the conces- 
sions of land heretofore granted. The Rus- 
sians wish to be assured that the Behring 
Straits will be as neutral as are the Straits 
of Suez. 

The petition sets forth that the route is 
along certain portions of the Pacific coast 

» Juneau, 


Geographic and 


grant through 
after the 


given the 


and thence by 
tion to the most westerly point of 
extending into the Behring Sea. It 
purpose to 


a westerly direc- 
Alaska, 
is the 
tunnel from that 
Straits. with a 
view to making a connection with the main 
land upon the 


construct a 


point under the Behring 


Siberian side. Promise is 
made to file later a map of general location, 
disclosing the exact course which the pro 
rosed road shall take, 
of Alaska. 


claim they 


particularly across 
the territory 

They can manifest the ability 
of the incornorators to construct the roa‘, 
and state their willingness to file a bond for 
the faithful performance 
in the 


of the work with 
United States in 
required by the 


territory of the 
shall be 


such manner as 
Secretary. 
— 
IMPROVE CONDITIONS OF WAGE F4RNEOS 
EVENTY Cleveland 
Ohio, have responded to the 


establishments in 


sugges 


OUR DAY 


tions of the Chamber of Commerce in that 
city, made some years ago, for the improve 
ment of the conditions of the w 
The first of these 


age earners 
suggestions was that of 


more adequate sanitary arrangements 


Manufacturers of paint, for instance, now 


employ a physician who makes periodical 


visits to the works, examining every man; 


whereas emp loyes were formerly frequently 


ill from the effects of chemicals 


new plan has been in operation a whole 
year has been known to pass without a 
‘ase of serious illness. The sanitary ar 


Chamber 


1 
i 


rangements recommended by the 


include, however, before every ight 
end well-ventilated workrooms, clean win- 
floors. 


ing to and 


thing, 


dows and laborer go- 


Secondly , a 


from his work is frequently 


obliged to wear clothing unfit for any use 
but that of there is no 


the shop, because 


cpportunity at his place of work to care for 


clean clothes. Hence the Chamber has 
recommended dressing-rooms which shall 
contain individual lockers, well-equipped 


both shower and 
nature of the 
such as to make baths desirable. 


Many shops and 


and also baths, 
tub, wherever the 


lavatories, 
work is 
F 

have 


factorie adopted 


+] 


these suggestions; the testimony of a var- 


nish company shows that the introduction 
of shower-baths has been of such value for 
hoth f 


departments at 


men and women that. in one of its 


least, the use of the 
bath is made compulsory, while in the case 


of a large machine company the placing of 


shower-baths in its tempering department, 


together with a permission to the men to 


bathe each day on the company’s time. was 
so much appreciated by the men that they 
also took a bath on their own time before 
going home. 

— 


GROWTH OF BUILDING & LOAN SOCIETIES 


HE eleventh annual convention of the 
United States League of Building and 
Boston 


be regarded not only as representative of a 


g 
Loan Associations in deserves to 


flourishing industry, but of a beneficent mis 
sionary enterprise. 

Philadelphia originated the building and 
movement, and 
in the lead, 
supremacy 


loan Pennsylvania is. still 


though Ohio 1s contesting for 


. as the figures for the two states 


show: Pennsylvania, 1.178 


ssOCcl itions. 
with a membership of 291.768 and assets of 
$113.886.020; Ohio. 737 


rembership of 206.074 and 


associations. with a 


assets of $110, 


051.257. The total assets of associations 
in the United States are $577.228.014, and 
thouch the annual receipts for last year 


were $412.258.012. the sum naid for exnenses 


as less than $5.000.000. This is the kind of 
exhibit which explains in part, the desir 
bility of building and loan shares as an in 
estment No large force of hieh salaried 
‘fficers eat un the profits, the funds are 


real estate 
tributed in small 


invested in and are widely dis 


amounts The advantage 


15 


of this means of 


saving has been discovered 


by thrifty women, at least in Pennsylvania, 


where the surprisingly large number of 91,- 


333 are shareholders. 


The movement in the country at large is 
just in its infancy, and promises in the next 
score of years surprising results. Ohio, for 
than a third of its 
assets *in the 
third, and 
half. Nearly 


of the total assets possessed by these as- 


instance, gained more 
present large 


N Cw 


more 


past ten years; 
Jersey a Massachusetts 
than a three-quarters 
sociations is held in eight states, but the 
have been planted in every state 
territory. 


seeds and 


<—- 
PROTECTING THE CHILD LABORER 


iB ae results of the efforts of the Con- 
sumers’ League during the past twelve 


months have been both encouraging and 
discouraging. All of the child labor laws 
for which the League worked so faithfully 
in New York State were passed by the 
Legislature. In the Southern States, Ala- 
bama, North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Texas, Tennessee, and Maryland 
have passed child labor laws as have Ore- 
gon and Washington. New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, on the other hand, in spite 


of all efforts made for the passing of good 
laws. refused to allow any of them to pass 
committees. 


The Consumers’ 


the legislative 
label is used 
more generally and displaced more conspic- 
uously 


League 


than ever before. There are many 
clubs in various parts of the United States 
that are helping on the work of the League 


by urging their local merchants to keep 


labelled goods. The Council of Jewish 
Women have been especially active in this 
regard, 

—_— 


SUCCESS OF CO-OPERATION IN THE WEST 


ALIFORNIA has more than fifty co- 
operative stores. Those at Los Angel- 


es, Sacramento, Fresno, Grass Valley and 
Kingsbury are doing the largest business. 
Last year it amounted in the aggregate, 
for the state, to a million dollars. 
\bout twenty per cent profit was realized. 
Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington have co-operative stores also. Out- 
of the Rochdale there are in 
California several co-operative 


whole 


side stores 
fruit ex- 
one of which did a business last 
million dollars. There are 
many indications that co-operation in the 


changes 
year of nine 
business and indtfstrial world is to be one 


of the prominent features of the progress of 


the twentieth certury. 


50 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
Desicns 

Copynricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and aren on may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest os for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. T.argest cir- 
culation of any sc tontits ree. Terms, $3 a 
year; rour months, $1. Sold byall newsdealera, 


MUNN & Co. a6 tBreadway, NEW York 


Branch Office. 625 F St.. Washington, D.C. 
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THE NOBEL LITERARY PRIZE 

N OW that the time approaches when 

the Nobel prizes are again to be dis- 
tributed, a number of claimants appear 
whose respective friends are actively so- 
licitous in their behalf, and some of whom 
are certain to come into the enjoyment of 
this honorable distinction and 


cuniary reward. 


great pe- 
For the prize for the best 
work in literature for the year Iwan Gil- 
kin, a young Belgian poet, finds an advo 
cate in Professor Borgerhoff, of the Uni 
versity of Chicago, in the Sewanee Review. 
The entitles the 
the prize, in the Chicago professor’s view, 
is his “Promethee,” a 
some 3,000 verses. 
the Prometheus myth which has inspired 
master hands repeatedly. Gilkin’s treat- 
ment of the old legend seems to Mr. Bor- 
gerhoff “to breathe the restless spirit of 
the age, the longings of. the end of the 
nineteenth century mind fed on science and 
on new philosophies ill digested; a mind 
that thinks it can dethrone the Almighty 
and place reason on the highest pinnacle of 
glory, but soon sees the vanity of its at- 
tempt, and finally recognizes the beautiful 
unity of the university.” 


work which Jelgian to 


dramatic poem of 
It is a modern use of 


The myth is worked out so beautifully 
that “Promethee” 
French Academy in 1goo. 


was crowned by the 

Since that time 
appreciation of its beauties has increased, 
and it is submitted to the Nobel judges for 
their prize. Iwan Gilkin was born in Brus- 
sels in 1858, the son of a Walloon father 
and a Fleming mother, thus combining in 
himself the Romance and Germanic influ- 
ences which are clearly traced in his work. 

He has the lyrical gift of the French and 
the self-control of the Germans. Profes- 
sor Borgerhoff concludes that in “Pro- 
methee” “perfection of language and im 
agery is mingled with a continuous flow of 
communicative emotion without ever go- 
ing into mad flights or losing itself in the 
incomprehensible or the irrational, as is 
not infrequently the case with the greatest 
of French lyrics.” 

The Nobel prizes, it will be remembered, 
were established by the will of Alfred No- 
bel, the Swedish inventor of dynamite and 
manufacturer of explosives. in which busi- 
ness he accumulated a large fortune. At 
his death in 1806 it was discovered that he 
had left his entire estate in trust, the in- 
terest from which was annually to be di- 
vided into five parts. to be distributed equal- 
ly among the five men who during the year 
have achieved the most distinguished re- 
sults in as many departments of activity— 
chemistrv. physiology or me4i- 
(belles lettres) and in the 
The 


iudges are Scandinavions. in literature the 


nhvsics, 
cine, literature 
promotion of international peace. 
members of the Stockholm Academy. 
said Mr. No 


hel in his will. “that in awarding the prizes 


“Tt is my exnress desire.” 


no account shall be taken of nationality. in 


order that the prize may fall to the lot of 
the most deserving, whether he be Scan- 
not.” The fund 
ebout $8,400,000, which is invested in Gov- 
ernment 


dinavian or amounts to 
securities and landed estates. It 
ields. approximately $250,000 a year, or 
The fortunate 
In physics, Wilhelm 
Conrad Roentgen, the German professor, 


y 
$50,000 for each recipient. 
men in ICOI were: 
for his discovery of the rays which bear 
his name; in chemistry, Jacobus Henricus 
Van't Hoff, a Hollander, an honorary pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin, regard 
ed as the founder of a new system of stereo 
chemistry; in medicine, Emil von Behring, 
discovered the serum of 
literature, Sully- 
Pruthomme, of France, for his poetry; in 


a German, who 


diphtheria; in Armond 
the promotion of peace, Frederic Passy, a 
French economist, and Henry Dunant, a 
Swiss physician and philanthropist. 

In 1902 the prize in physics went to Pro 
Hollanders, 


for their work in connection with the sub- 


fessors Lorenz and Zeeman, 
ject of radiation: in chemistry to Professor 
Emil Fischer, of the University of Berlin, 
for his valuable researches; in 
to Major Ronald Ross, of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, for his ser- 


medicine, 


vices in working out his theory regarding 
mosauitoes as carriers and breeders of ma 
larial 
the German historian, and in the promotion 
of peace to Professor von Martens of St. 


disease: in literature to Mommsen, 


Petersburg. for his work in bringing about 
The Hague conference. As yet no Ameri- 
can has received the Nobel award, and in 
Wustration of the absolute impartiality of 
the Boards of Judges the fact is significant 
that no Scan‘inavian has been so honored. 
<_ 
SIMFON FORD ON BIS NEW ROOK 
S IMEON FORD. 
3 top notch of fame as an after-dinner 
sneaker. has written a book which will be 
called “A Few Remarks.” At a_book- 


sellers’ dinner in New York he made the 


who is nearing the 


following humorous comments concerning 
it: 

“T don’t want you to get the idea that I 
am here to further my own interests. or 
to throw bouquets at myself, or to exe- 
Tt real- 
Iv makes very little difference to me wheth- 
er this book of mine sells or 


cute a sonata unon my own horn. 


not, because 


T can make an honest living as a hotel- 


keener. by robbing the public. The fewer 
sold the better for my self-respect and the 
nublic weal. But I feel sorry for my pub- 
Of course thev are not really en- 
title! to anv 


Iishers 
sympathy. because they 
broucht this thing on themselves. but now 


they are in it T can’t heln feeling that we 


evroht to see them through. . 
“Before T fell into their clutches T was an 
chscure and self-resnectine man. neacefully 
nursuing the even tenor of mv wav. unwent. 
nonumbered and unsune. with no renutation 
immediate 


outside of my family and not 


much of a one there. Now, thanks to 
them and to their anxiety to get rid of my 
book, my life has become one long night- 
mare. My bilious and dejected counte- 
stares reproachfully at me from 
every Suncay newspaper and patent insid- 
My hitherto untarnished name flames 
on every fence, bill-board and ash-barrel, 
I am in receipt of letters from widows in 
reduced circumstances, asking me to con- 
tribute toward the expenses of their daugh- 
ters’ musical education. I am invited to lay 


hance 


er. 


corner-stones, sign autographs, buy tickets 
tc church sociables and colored orphans’ 
clambakes, and receive offers of marriage 
irom women who are willing to take long 
chances. 

“T read that a man has just got a million 
patent bottle which cannot 

used a second time. We 
must get hold of that man and offer him his 
cwn price to invent a book which cannot 
I think 
my book will pretty nearly fill the bill. I 
think anyone who reads it will use his: ut- 
most prevent anyone else 
from falling into the same error. 


dollars for a 
be refilled and 


be read by more than one person. 


endeavors to 


“The book will be so arranged that it 
may be used as a paper-weight, stove-lifter, 
waffle-iron, egg-beater, sleep-inducer and 
cat-destroyer. In addition to all this, it 
will contain the cream of my after-dinner 
speeches—slightly curdled and cheesy, but 
warranted to cure the blues, remove warts 
and bunions, brighten the intellect and 


touch up the liver.” 
<— 


BOOK NOTES 
London follows the example of Paris and 
now issues a half-penny daily paper for 
women. It is odd that one has not ap- 
peared this time in the United 
States, which prides itself on its advanced 


before 


ideas for women, 

Victor Hugo seems to be a favorite in 
Japan. Les Miserables, now running in 
Yoruzo, is the second of his books which 
has been translated for a serial in a Japan- 
Koyo 


Dame has just 


cse newspaper. A translation by 
Ozaki of Hugo’s Notre 
been published in Tokyo. 

In the production of nine popular novels, 
1,600,000 copies were 
statistician estimates that 2,000,000 pounds 
of paper were employed. The paper is 


of which sold, a 


made from wood pulp and as one spruce 
tree yields about 5co pounds of paper, 
these nine novels destroyed 4,000 trees. 


Were they worth the sacrifice? 

The Tageblatt of Berlin recently asked 
its readers to name the ten most distin- 
Tolstoi led the list, Ib- 
sen came third and Emperor William last. 
The only American named was Edison, and 
five of the ten selected were scientists or 
Thus does 
J. Pierpont 
Morgan polled nearly one hundred votes. 


guished men alive. 


appliers of science to invention. 
the German mind work today. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s new story is to 
be called The Making of Rebecca and Bar- 
Hutten’s novel, Violet. we be- 
Other interesting volumes we may 
from the Riverside Press are, Dr. 
George A. Gordon’s Ultimate Conceptions 
of Faith. a new Study of Dante by Rev. 
C. A. Dinsmore, nature Bur- 
roughs and Torrey and stories by Clara 
T.ouise Burnham. Mary Hallock Foote. 
Fllen Olney Kirk and Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


oness von 
lieve. 


exnect 


books by 
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MORE BEAUTY FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
RA REMSEN, President of Johns 
| Hopkins University, makes a most ur- 
gent plea in a recent number oi the Out- 
look for more beautiful 
school room. 


environs in the 
He says: 

“T do not think the term ‘hideous’ too 
strong to apply to some of the structures 
instruct our children. In 
casual observation of school-houses in city 


in which we 1 


and country, I have been impressed with 


the lack of beauty in design. In fact, 


of the buildings are so conspicuous in their 


some 


ugliness of outline and proportion that | 
have wondered if they have been planned to 
make them specially repulsive. We have 
been making progress in the beautifying of 
our towns and have erected 
public buildings and monuments in which 


cities, and 


the artistic is very noticeable, while many 
of the public parks have been made attrac 
tive to the eye. 
that in the 


3ut it really seems to me 
architecture of our public 
schools we have not kept pace with the de 
velopment on other lines, and that there is 
ample opportunity for improvement. 

“The 


among 


impression apparently prevails 


many who constitute American 
school boards that ornamentation is a lux 
ury, that the aesthetic is not necessary in 
the education of youth. Possibly this is 
one reason for the backwardness in design 
ing buildings which would teach the chil 
dren to appreciate the beautiful. 

“The value of art as an educational factor 
can, in my opinion, be strikingly demon 
strated by the embellishment of the school 
louse, and the children to whom it becomes 
almost as familiar as the home can be un- 
consciously instructed to appreciate the 
artistic merely by their observation of its 
cesign in their daily visits to it. In its ex 
terior and interior it can be made an ob 
ject-lesson in art of the highest importance 

“IT remember noticing several school- 
houses in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
all of which had been built upon sites where 
the natural surroundings were very attrac 
tive, and upon inquiry found that the school 
authorities had selected the localities pur 
posely with the view of the effect upon the 
children. Here is an example which might 
well be emulated in other parts of the coun 
try, numerous as are the opportunities for 
such selection.” 

— 


MEN TEACHERS BEST FOR ADOLESCENTS 
A* important discovery has been made 

within educational circles of late to 
the effect that the influence of men teach 
ers upon the pupils of a school is far in 
advance of the influence of women teachers. 
Sanford Bell, M.A., Professor of Pedagogy 
in Mt. Holyoke College, inter- 
viewed some 543 men and 488 women as to 


recently 


the teacher who did them most good, and 
81 per cent of the men, and 50 per cent of 
the women testified in favor of men teach- 


ers. The kinds of influences named are 
such as the moral uplift and inspiration, 
the stimulus to the intellectual awakening 
and the spur to scholarship, help in getting 
a clutch upon the great vital issues of life, 
personal kindness, special interest, 


encour- 


agement at crises, sympathy when things 
seemed crushing, self-reliance and hints in 
social graces. All through the thousand 


testimonials was abundant evidence, both 
in the form of explicit statement and im 
plicit suggestion, that the 


was felt 


influence which 


to be the best was not the effect 


7 


of subject matter taught, nor the disciplin- 
ary drill, but the effect of the personality 
the teacher. 
The advantage of men teachers for adol- 
escents, according to Prof. 
act that the 


masterful 


Bell, lies in the 


adolescent needs p< ywerful, 


thus far in racial 


have been the leaders. He 


leaders, and 
advance men 
fcels broadly and keenly the problems of 
life and his growing strength to meet them. 
It is the most rapid formative period of 
life, when the influence of massive strength 
The 
adolescent is a hero worshiper for racial as 


and the aggressive virtues are needed. 


well as for individual reasons. 








| $077.00 A MONTH 
FOR A 
YOUNG LADY 


Aye NG LADY OF RICHMOND, 

V4., made $277.00 in a 
month. You can do as well 
getting subscribers for the 
ALKAHEST, the prosperous 
magazine from the South 

¥ for terms. Sample 
copy 10¢. 
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THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used to always 
praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 
and best soap made even when they paid to cents a bar for it. 


The same soap is now sold 
by all first-class grocers at 


Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be. 


A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every house, 


as it, improves with age. 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


(Sole Proprietors) 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Cents 
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WORLD MOVEMENT AGAINST 
SALOONS 


HE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 

SOCIETY, at its recent session in 
Ocean Grove, called attention to the vari- 
cus successful steps in temperance reform 
which are now in progress. A pledge-sign- 
ing crusade is one of the movements pro- 
moted by the society. 
on Nov. 23, 1902, when temperance 
mons were preached in 10,000 pulpits. Since 
that time the crusade has been carried on 
with vigor. 


It was inaugurated 


ser- 


In Massachusetts some 78,000 
pledges have already been secured, and a 
quota of 250,000 has been promised by the 
friends of the movement. The society has 
sent to different parts of the United States 
2,750,000 pledges, and returns from them are 
coming in all the time. In Canada the 
pledge signing crusade is being carried on 
with enthusiasm, and it has extended to 
Fngland, where the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury gave his cordial support. In 
Cape Colony and in Bombay and Calcutta 
pledge-signing is going on briskly. 

The annual gives an account of 
several other temperance 
formed during the past year. Foremost 
among them is the Gideons, an organiza- 
tion of commercial 
an enrollment of nearly 3.000 men. One of 
“No hotel in 
America supporting a bar in its establish- 
ment will patronage of the 
Gideons of this country.’ As a 


report 
organizations 


travelers, which has 


the Gideons’s by-laws is: 


receive the 
result of 
this, seventy-five hotels in Wisconsin alone 
have been compelled to discontinue their 
bars. Speakers of the Gideons occupied a 
hundred pulpits in Chicago two Sundays 
ago, and they have been invited to take 
part in the Epworth League convention of 
Illinois, which will hold its meeting in Chi- 
cago during the first week of August. An- 
other new organization noted in the report 
is the Bartenders and Saloon-keepers’ 
Total Abstinence Society, which has 1,800 
members in Jersey City alone. Its objects 
are “to promote temperate habits among 
bartenders, to set a good example to cus- 
tomers, to protect the cash register and 
the stock, and to elevate the calling.” 

One of the most interesting features of 
the report is the review of temperance ef- 
forts all over the world. In England it has 
been the rarest thing to find a new liquor 
license granted and the new act in regard 
to habitual drunkards is causing liquor- 
sellers no end of trouble and expense. In 
Paris recently the director of poor relief 
and the chief constable caused huge pla- 
cards to be posted all over the city setting 
forth the dangers of drink; in Austria, the 
government distributed last 
copies of a pamphlet entitled 


year 100,000 
“Away with 
Alcohol;” in Sweden. King Oscar has or- 
dered that no champagne shall be used in 
christening battleships. and the railway an1 
working forming 


men are temperance 


unions, while the state railroads are distrib 


uting free hot milk to the trainmen in cold 
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weather; in Denmark,. King Lewanka of 
Barotseland has prohibited under drastic 
penalties the manufacture, sale and importa- 
tion of all intoxicants; in Finland, the most 
important newspapers refuse to accept ad 
vertisement of alcoholic drinks, and in 
Abyssinia Emperor Menelik has issue] an 
edict prohibiting the importation of alco- 
holic drinks. 

The triumphs of the year in this country, 
which the society records are the Gilett 
Lodge bill prohibiting the sale of liquor, 
opium and firearms by American traders 
in the New Hebrides; the affirmation of the 
‘“no-license” 
brough | bill 


policy in Samoa; the 
appropriating 
building and equipping amusement rooms 
and gymnasiums to take the place of the 
soldiers’ 


Hans- 
$1,0c0,000 for 


canteen; the prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicants in the Capitol at Wash 
ington, and of immigrant sta- 
tions; the failure of the Sunday opening 
bill at Albany, and of the repeal of the 
anti-canteen law, and the recent decision of 
the secretary of 
present 


liquor in 


war to abandon for the 
regulating the 
opium in the Philippines. The society has 
been active in all this legislation and be 
that the last-named victory was 
brought about by a personal letter from the 
president, Dr. Dodge, to President Roose 
velt. 


its plan sale of 


lieves 


— 
BIRTHPLACE OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 
ys interesting, and perhaps successful, 
attempt has recently been made to lo- 
cate the home of Zacharias and Elizabeth, 
and so the birthplace of John the Baptist, 
working from data supplied by the remark- 
able mosaic map discovered about eight 
years ago at Madaba on the uplands east 
of the Dead Sea in Palestine. This now 
well-known map, which dates from the 
fourth or fifth century, gives the names and 
locations of many of the sacred places of 
the Holy Land as they were then identified. 
One of these sites, called Beth Zakar (the 
house of Zacharias), is pictorially repre- 
sented in the mosaic as a domed church di- 
rectly south of Jerusalem. This suggested 
tc a native that the genuine birthplace of 
John the Baptist was not at Ain Karem, 
west of Jerusalem, as tradition has it, but 
that it must be in the neighborhood indi- 
cated by the Madaba map. 
quiry 


Search and in- 
resulted in finding, in the precise 
place shown by the map. a site called to this 
day Herbat Beit Shakkar (the ruins of 
Beit Shakkar), the Hebrew Beth being re- 
placed by the Arabic Beit (house), and 
Zakar (Zacharia) having become Shakkar. 
Excavations have just disclosed the mosaic 
pavement of a church about twelve metres 
which the foundation 


long, stones in situ 


show was a domed structure as required 


by the map, and which jis in contrast to its 
representations of many 


other structures 


which have gabled roofs. Part only of this 


mosaic has so far been uncovere’, but this 


mart has an inscription bearing the 


names 





Zacharias and John. The location is to the 
right of the road from Jerusalem to He- 
bron, twenty kilometres from the former 
and sixteen from the latter, and is just be- 
fore the road descends to Ain Harrub, 
whose waters Pontius Pilate brought into 
Jerusalem. This likely to 


arouse considerable among. arch- 


discovery is 
interest 
aeologists. 
= 
STRUGGLING FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
DESPERATE struggle is going on in 


i Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia upon re- 


ligious lines. Government officials seem to 
be earnestly in favor of absolute religious 
liberty, while ecclesiastics are defying the 
law and inciting to riot. Full religious lib- 
erty has been guaranteed recently in Ecua- 
dor. The marriage law putting Protestants 
and Catholics upon the same legal footing 
has just passed both houses of Congress. 
In Peru an effort is making to secure re- 
ligious hberty by constitutional provision, 
and in Bolivia a bill freeing cemeteries 
from Catholic control is pending. Another 
bill is likewise pending in Bolivia taking 
away the privilege of priests, monks and 
nuns repairing to ecclesiastical courts for 
trial in case of misdemeanors and placing 
them upon precisely the same footing as 
other citizens. Scenes of outlawry in great 
numbers are being enacted, and_ bonfires 
have been not a few, especially in Peru. It 
is a curious fact, observes one of the mis- 
sionaries, that there, as always, it is the 
civil authorities and not the religious au- 
thorities who are leading in reforms. 
<— 

A CHURCH THAT HAS PAID TAXES 

PRACTICAL protest of long stand- 
i ing against the exemption of church 
property from municipal taxes, has been 
abandoned in Toronto. The Jarvis Street 
Baptist Church has for twelve years past 
paid taxes on its property, though exempted 
by law; thus declaring in a forcible man- 
ner its opposition to the practice. This 
has been on the understanding that the 
city council was opposed to these exemp- 
tions, too, and only permitted them be- 
cause the law required it. Now, however, 
the council has leased a church site on the 
island—city property at far below its real 
value, though not compelled to do so by 
law; and the Jarvis Street Church an- 
nounces that hereafter it will take advant- 
age of the exemption and refrain from pay- 
ing its taxes so long as the city council thus 
shows practical agreement with the prin- 
ciple of state aid for churches. It is still, 
however, opposed to the system, and an- 
nounces itself as ready to pay its taxes 
again cheerfully so soon as the council ex- 
erts itself to get the law amended. 

— 
CAUSES OF CONVERSION 

HE Church Quarterly Review of Lor 

don has been making a study of the 
causes of conversion and finds social mo- 
tives the most potent. Nineteen per cent 
others.” A 
smaller number were led by a conviction of 


were “urged by somewhat 


sin or the pursuit of a moral ideal to 
“conversion; and no less than 14 per cent 
adduce hell.” On_ the 
oft 


ther hand, “hope of heaven” is nearly ab- 


“fear of death or 


sent, and only 2 per cent mentioned love 


of Gol 
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In the Original Words of His own Apostles 
That is the title of a booK published. by The 


Ram’s Horn people which gives the continuous 
narrative of the complete gospel story as told 
by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, but with no 
duplication. It is conceded to be one of the 
most unique volumes ever published and 
has been commended by hundreds of people 
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Frep’k L. CuapMAn, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn. Frep’k L. CHapman, Editor of THz Ram’s Horn, 
My Dear Chapman: Thank you cordially for the copy of “The True My Dear Friend: You have published an exceedingly attractive 
Life of Christ’? just received. I anticipate the keenest pleasure and volume. I am sure it will be a rich blessing to thousands. 
profit from it. Very cordially yours, CuarLes M. SHELDON. Faithfully yours, Joun H. Barrows. 
Author of “In His Steps” and other volumes. President Oberlin College. 


Editor of THe Ram’s Horn. 
Dear Friend: I just received my copy of ‘‘The True Life of Christ.” 
I am much pleased with it. You have accomplished a wonderful task. 
The book shall sell on sight. Every Sunday School teacher ought to have 
it and use it. It makes anexcellent Christmas gift. I hope its circulation 
will surpass expectation, Very truly yours, 
E. P. Macktz, New Orleans, La. 


Frep’k L. CHapman, Editor of THe Ram’s Horn, 
Dear Brother: Your idea is an admirable one, and this volume, 
giving the continued account of our Lord's life and work in the words of 


My Dear CHAPMAN: 
You have published a very unique and exquisitely featured book. 
It will do good. May God bless you in this as in many other things, 
for prompting you to do which I often thank Him. 
Cordially yours, HERRICK JOHNSON, 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


Dear Mr. CHAPMAN: 

I have often wished that I might come to the reading of the Life 
of Christ absolutely for the first time. I have wondered what would 
be the impression it would make upon me. Your book helps us to 





Scripture itself, with the striking illustrations, will make more vivid read of that wonderful Life with a heart free from the hardening which 

than ever the life of Him who spake as never man spake, and lived as_ constant repetition gives. I therefore thank you with all my heart for 

never man lived. Francis E. Ciark, what you have done. Yours truly, Cuas. F. Tuwine, 
President United Society of Christian Endeavor. President Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Besides its new literary features, it contains 
page after page of original drawings, illustrating 
Bible scenes and Bible characters in a fresh an 

striking way. It also contains eight full page 
color engravings, eight full page color maps 
tracing all the journeys of Jesus, and other 
costly and peculiar features which make the 
book a treasured possession. A complete copy, 
beautifully printed in colors, handsomely bound 
in English cloth, gold stamp and gold top, will 
be sent to any Ram’s Horn reader at the whole- 
sale rate of $1.00. Order quicKly and you will 





wish a dozen of these 


ORDER FOR “TRUE LIFE OF CHRIST.” 
books for your friends 


THE RAM’'S HORN, 110 La SaLLe Ave., CHICAGO, 
PLEASE SEND ME.........-. Copies of THE TRUE LIFE 





Frep’k L. Cuapman, Editor of THe Ram's Horn. 

Dear Mr. Chapman: I cannot tell you how pleased I am with 
your book which you have named “The True Life of Christ.” Wilt 
you express me at once ten copies 

With sincere regards I am your friend, OI a xcs secretin ccs eta sdetcatenindecbama ea hisaaaaeniiecdmea 
J. Wicsur CHAPMAN, 
Pastor Fourth Presbyterian Church, New York. 


OF CHRIST, ror wuicn FIND ENCLOSED $--------------. WHICH 
IS AT YOUR WHOLESALE RATE OF $1.00 2ACH. 
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110 LeSalle Avenue, Chicago COPIES OR MORE ARE ORDERED AT ONE TIME ALL CHARGES WILL BE PREPAID, 
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The BOOK OF BOOKS 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
Wy Rev. WMilliam Evans, 


TEACHER OF THE BIBLE AT MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 
Author of the ‘“‘HOW TO WIN SOULS” articles now running in 
THE RAM’S HORN 


Popular Book on the Bible for the use of individuals and Bible Classes. There is 
no other book like it. The first part tells what the Bible is, discussing the names 
of the Bible, the inspiration of the Bible, the languages and versions of the Bible, etc. 
The second part tells exactly how to study the Bible by ten different methods, each 
method so fully described that, with “The Book of Books” as a guide, one can study 
the books, chapters, biographies, parables and prophecies with ease and pleasure. 

It is especially adapted for use in Christian Endeavor Societies, 

Epworth Leagues, Baptist Young People’s Unions, the Y. M.C. A., 

and all Christian organizations. Don’t fail to secure this practical 

guide to Bible study for yourself and your friends. Order to-day. 





THE VOLUME IS HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, 224 PAGES, WITH GILT STAMP AND TOP 
PRICE, ONLY $1.00 


Add 10 cents for postage 


Address THE RAM’S HORN, 110 LaSALLE Av., CHICAGO « 











ONE HUNDRED 
SERMON PICTURES 


PRANK BEARD, the well-known artist who for many years has made 
nearly all the powerful illustrations on the first page of THE RAM’s 
Horn, has selected from his original drawings one hundred of the very 
best and has permitted us to print them in a Royal Art Volume, size 
11x14 inches. We have reproduced them all by a peculiar process of 
engraving which preserves the original features of the artist’s work with 
remarkable fidelity. We have printed each picture in colors as Mr. Beard 
himself painted it, on heavy coated paper, and beneath each picture is 
printed not only the title, but one or more Bible texts, which contain a 
brief but lucid exposition of the lesson which Mr. Beard seeks to teach 
in each Cartoon. This splendid volume makes a veritable book of 


ONE HUNDRED 
SERMON PICTURES 


Besides being a rich addition to the home library, it is a never tiresome source of 
interest to old and young, and the influence it may have on the latter in the formation 
of character can not be exaggerated. Only Eternity will tell. 


























Rev. D. B. Marsh, of Black Heath, Ont., writes as follows 
DEAR RAM’S HORN: I have received the book containing Mr. BEARD'S wonderful color pictures which 
you, I must say, very modestly advertised. I have got not only far more than value for my money, but that 
which money cannot buy. It is the finest book I have ever seen. It is equal to one hundred volumes, as each 
‘artoon is a volume within itself, speaking lo yudly and distinctly. Nothing so vivid and powerful has ever been 
brought to my notice. All the living issues, vital to man’s soul, society, church, and country, are introduced, 
7 developed, and concluded in the clearest and most forceful way. I trust, sirs, that that book will find the way 
sates AS seco betes to many thousands of homes. Yours truly, D. B. MARSH. 
Newark, New $ersey. Holiday's Cove, West Virginia. TO THE EDITOR: Tomah, Wisconsin. 
THE RAM's HORN To THE RAM'S Horn: May God bless THE RAM’S HORN, and especially the Editor 
Book of Cartoons received; they are fine. Enclosed find I received the volume of Cartoons to-day and think it worth and Frank Beard. The Book of Cartoons is admired so much 
check for five additional copies. several times its cost. Certainly it is a work of art, We think they are worth any price you might name 
D. H. MARTIN. F. A. CHAPMAN. Yours in Him, . E. VANLOON. s 
This rich collection of pictures, printed so beautifully in artistic coloring on S N 
enamel paper, and bound in the best of cloth with gilt stamp and white PECIAL OTICE 


embossing, would be sold easily at $5.00 if it were once seen and examined. | A part of the first edition bears Mr. Beard’s personal signature. Anybody 
The present edition, however, will be offered —s to readers of The | who desires one of these Autograph Copies may have it at the same price as 
Ram’s Horn and their friends. The price will be only $2.50, and it will be | the regular edition by merely making request for same and by sending his order 


safe to say that those who get this unique and impressive volume | and remittance before the supply of these Autograph copies is entirely exhausted. 
will prize it above any book in their home, excepting only the Bible itself. 


Bear in mind that $2.50 brings you the book of One Hundred Sermon Pictures; add 25 cents for shipping. 
THE RAM’S HORN, 110 LaSALLE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
_evenen asitsiiiia 
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